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To Be Supreme and on Top 


in amy department of human effort one must produce something 
BETTER than has been produced before. This explains the supremacy of 


= The Old Reliable’’ 


Budweiser 


Strict obedience for over fifty years to the law of Quality and Purity has made 
it the King of all Bottled Beers. Its mild and exquisite flavor also helped to win its 


Popularity Everywhere. 


Bottled only at the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Two of the greatest factors in modern 
civilization—the telephone and telegraph 
—now work hand in hand. Heretofore 
each was a separate and distinct system 
and transmitted the spoken or written 
messages of the nation with no little degree 
of efficiency. Co-operation has greatly 
increased this efficiency. 


The simple diagram above strikingly illus- 
trates one of the mechanical advantages of 


co-operation. It shows that six persons 


can now talk over two pairs of wires at 
the same time that eight telegraph operat- 
ors send eight telegrams over 
the same wires. With such 
joint use of equipment there is 
economy; without it, waste. 


While there is this joint use of 
trunk line plant by both com- 
panies, the telephone and tele- 
graph services are distinct and 


Double Tracking 
The Bell Highway 


different. The telephone system furnishes 
a circuit and lets you do your own talking. 
It furnishes a highway of communication. 
The telegraph company, on the other hand, 
receives your message and then transmits 
and delivers it without yourfurther attention. 


The telegraph excels in carrying the big 
load of correspondence between distant 
centers of population; the telephone con- 
nects individuals, so that men, women and 
children can carry on direct conversations. 


Already the co-operation of the Western 
Union and the Bell Systems 
has resulted in better and more 
economical public service. 
Further improvements and 
economies are expected, until 
time and distance are annihilated 
by the universal use of electrical 
transmission for written or per- 
sonal communication. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Poliey One System Universal Service 
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OYAL WORCESTER 


CORSETS 


Mgh Quality 
at Low Price 


R fifty years the name 

“ROYAL WORCESTER” 
has stood for all that is best 
in corsets selling at medium 
prices. And women who 
are carefully, yet not ex- 
travagantly gowned, have 
discovered that the right 
corset is an all-important 
factor. 


Nine out of ten of these 
women have always worn 
the ROYAL WORCESTER, 
the one low price corset, of 
high quality, combining 
every health and fashion 
feature. 


Try one today and see. 


Your Dealer 
Sells Them 
$1 to $5 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. Makers also of 
28 Geary Street BON TON Corsets $3 to $20 


San Francisco cai. ADJUSTO Corsets $3 and $5 
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| WHERE DO YOU HANG YOUR CLOTHES? 


UPON RETIRING IN A PULLMAN OR TOURIST SLEEPER ? 
& OR THE STATEROOM OF A_ STEAMER? 

OR IN A SMALL APARTMENT OR HOTEL? 
a OR IN A TENT WHILE CAMPING? \ 


| | YOU CAN SAVE SPACE, MONEY, A SHABBY APPEARANCE 
AND A BAD TEMPER BY USING 


The Travelers Garment Strap 


This strap, when in position, and with the additional use of any ordinary coat, trouser or 
skirt hanger, will hold your overcoat, coat, waistcoat and trousers, and your wife’s wearing ap- 
parel, and keep the same in perfect condition, as well as occupy a space only one inch wide and 
five feet high. When not in use, the strap occupies a space of 3 inches by a quarter of an inch | 
in your — Tailor bills are saved for the reason that your clothing does not need pressing | 
cons y. 


Travelers are usually much annoyed by the difficulty they experience in keeping their clothes 

condition. The cramped quarters of train, steamer (or tent while camping), and often 

of small hotel, cause great bother, as clothing under these conditions becomes wrinkled very 
easily. 


The remedy may be found in the Travelers’ Garment Strap, an ingenious device, which takes 
up a tiny space in valise or suit case, but enables the user to keep his or her clothes in ex- 
cellent condition anywhere. Tailors’ bills are saved by its use, as the wear and tear on clothes 
from much pressing is minimized. The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger Company, 21 Sut- 
ter street, San Francisco, is rapidly selling these much-needed devices, which are being hailed 
with joy everywhere by the long-suffering traveling public. Price, 50c. postpaid. 


The Travelers’ Gomfort Garment Hanger Gompany 


21 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOGIETY 


Savings (THE GERMAN BANK) Commercial 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 


526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Guaranteed Capital ........cccecsees $ 1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds..... 1,605,792.68 
Employees’ Pension Fund ......... 113,473.47 
Deposits June 30, 1911 ............. 44,567,705.83 


Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Of- 
fice or Express Co.’s Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours—10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. 
m., except Saturdays to 12 o’clock m., and Sat- 
urday evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 
o'clock p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President 
and Manager, George Tourny; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. H. 
Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann; 
Secretary, A. H. Muller; Assistant Secretaries, 
G. J. O. Folte and Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfel- 
low, Eells & Orrick, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer,. George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, IL N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., BE. T. 
Kruse and W. S. Goodfellow. 

Mission Branch, 2572 Mission St.. between 21st 
and 22d streets. For receipt and payment of de- 
posits only. C. W. Heyer, manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Cle- 
ment St., between 5th and 6th avenues. For re- 
ceipt and payment of deposits only. W. C. Heyer, 
Manager. 


Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, rellable information. 
Our special correspondents all over. the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you on and quote you prices. 

Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We our staff of skilled 
readers, mo comprehensive and better 
selected list ~ publications than any other 
bureau. 

We aim to _ prompt and intelligent 
Service at the lowest orioe consistent with 
g00d work. 


py ote us about it. Send stamp for book- 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CUTICURA 


CUM 


FOR BABYS 


Is found in warm baths with 
Cuticura Soap and gentle 
anointings with Cuticura 
Ointment. Relief is imme- 
diate and grateful for ecze- 
mas, rashes, itchings, irrita- 
tions and chafings which 
make life miserable for 
tender skinned babies 


and tired, fretted mothers. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots. London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B K Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., 
Cape Town, etc.; U. 8S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp.. Sole Props , 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

@7”F ree, from Boston or London depots, samples 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet. 
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Hotel 


St. 


Francis 
i SAN 
FRANCISCO 


| 


Under the 
management of 
JAMES WOODS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
From $2.00 up 


Named after the patron saint of its city, this Hotel expresses the comfortable spirit of 
old California Hospitality 


CORRECT THINKING|| “ GIVEN 


These three useful articles are something every 
lady needs, Made of checked gingham ; nothing 


tical. Excellent sh 
THIS BOOK IS A HERALD OF THE ‘ae apron by the front seams and by darts atthe sides. 
NEW LEARNING “We wish to straps are arrange 


overthe shoulders fasten- 


The First Gun in a Revolt Against Leisure 
Class Ideals of Education. TALK useful feature, The sleeve 
By PARKER H. SERCOMBE, to eA a" protectors extend from 
Editor To-Morrow Magazine. yu foe wrist to elbow, and accom- 
“Expert breeders and trainers of horses per- We ‘ modate the dress sleeve 
mit their own children to fade and die for want will . underneath —— 
of applying the knowledge they have but do send mussing it, Cap Pat- 
not use. Home tern may be utilized 
“Owners of Angora cats, who know how for 
their pets have become beautiful as _ the six mosths, Wes apron and sieeve 
result of but a few generations of intelligent and the 
selection, do not dream of the wondrous results Work Ap- % 
were the same law applied to their own race.”’ ron, Sleeve Be Vou ST) be woes 
“The world thoughtlessly overlooks the princi- Protector Ses with hispesesiames- 
ples employed by Burbank and other successful and Cap ‘ fer given oo all new 
hybridists, not realizing that each discovery has Pattern for te 
corresponding application to the human spe- TALK Remember 
“Man has not yet started to live a mind- TO-DAY. Pater 
directed, reasoned-out life.’’ — Tee age, beautifully il- 
Our entire system of education is wrong. supply Be Justrated Home ag- ( 
“Correct Thinking’ is to me the most uni- limit- 
versal and unsectarian book I have ever read. ed. d 


ed each month; 
latest New York 
& Paris fashions a 
by Marie Helen 
King. stories of 
interest, Hints 


“Correct Thinking’’ is extending in all direc- 
tions the gospel taught by Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndal, Haeckel, Spencer and Whitman, for the 
enlightenment and general benefit of the 
masses. It is the Savior promised. 


Respectfully yours, k 
GEORGE B. WILLIAMS. 


25c. the copy. Five Copies, $1. $15 the hundred. e+ set b valuable items. 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
139 E. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. ' HOME TALK, Room 712, 150 Nassau St., New York City 
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GRAND Hotel 


NEW YORK CITY 
A Famous Home, with a 


NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 3ist Street 
Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 
Also Convenient to Grand Central Station. 


A house made famous through its splendid 
service and personal attention to patrons, and 
sensible prices. 

New York’s subways, elevated and surface 
cars are all practically at the door. Convenient 
to theatres and shopping districts. Personal 
baggage transferred free to and from New Penn- 
syivania station. 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
the many famous features of the New Annex. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Rates—$1.50 per day, upwards. 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 
Also THE GREENHURST, on Lake Chatau- 


qua, Jamestown, N. Y. Open July list to Oct. 
lst. Safe automobile stalls. 


Guide to New York (with maps) and Special 
Rate Card—sent upon request. 


Hotel Normandie 


Sutter and Gough Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


A high order hotel. 
Fine air, elevation, location. 
Five minutes from San Francisco’s lively 
centre. Well liked by ladies 
and tourists. 


American plan $3.00 per day and up 
European plan $1.50 per day and up 


THOMAS H. SHEDDEN, Manager 


ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 


DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 


ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading. Fire Department Supplies, 
Bond and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
Business, Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Manila. 


38 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Telephone Kearny 392. 


Hotel Lenox, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Highest Grade Fireproof 
IDEAL LOCATION 


Write for ‘** Guide of Buffalo and Niagara Falls."' It 
will be sent with our compliments. 

EUROPEAN PLAN 

$1.50 per day and up 
Special weekly and monthly rates 
_SPECIAL—A public taxicab will bring you to Hotel 
Lenox in five minutes. We will pay the bill. No 
extra charge in hotel rates. 


C. A. MINER. Manager 
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For Worth-while “Summer” Reading 
BUY and READ 


“THE MOST INTERESTING BOOK OF THE YEAR’’ 


The Red Hot Dollar 


And other stories from The Black Cat 
written by 


H. D. UMBSTAETTER 


Founder and publisher of The Black Cat, 
and including a unique introduction by 


JACK LONDON 


The stories, twelve in all, are so absorbingly interesting and so 
unusual in the realm of fiction, embodying as they do, amusing 
character sketches, tales of humor, pathos, mystery and adventure, 
that they will undoubtedly appeal toa large class of readers, who 
are not attracted to the ordinary in fiction. 


Cloth, 12 mo., $1.00 


(To be had wherever books are sold) 
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Over One Million Copies of Harold Bell Wright’s Books Sold in Two Years 
A Present-Day Story of Reclamation 


A New Novel by Harold Bell Wright, Author of 


“That Printer of Udell’s” “The Shepherd of the Hills” 
and “The Calling of Dan Matthews” 


THE 
BARBARA WORTH 


The illustrations, secured at great cost, made on the scenes of the story by 
Mr. F. Graham Cootes, are six in number with the addition of jacket in colors 


Cloth, 12mo (5%x 7%), 512 Pages, $1.30 Net 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright [~~ |] @ The Winning of Barbara 
Bound in uniform style with above 2 y Worth is another star in the 


author's crown of success and 
The Calling Vital stor 


the brightest of them all. 
of Dan Matthews 


Illustrations in Color by Arthur I. Keller 
364 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Shepherd of the Hills 


Illustrations F. Graham Cootes 
352 pages. . Cloth, $1.50 


Printer of Udell’s 


Illustrations in Color by John C. Gilbert 
pages. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Philadelphia Dispatch— The secret 
of his power is the same God-given secret Ps 
that inspired Shakespeare and upheld Pe 
Dickens,” = 


@ As clean a story as man ever 
wrote —a story with big inci- 
dents, strong people, high 
ideals and the Spirit of the 
West. 


GA story of desert life and 
the national reclamation work 
with a sane, wholesome mes- 
sage as broad as humanity 
itself— The Ministry of Capital. 


Oregon Journal, Portland — is this 
almost clairvoyant power of reading the 
human soul that has made Mr. Wright's 
books among the most remarkable works 
of the present age.”’ 


The Biggest Edition Ever Printed of Any Novel—By special arrangement A. L. Burt Company, 

52 Duane St., New York, will publish 250,000 copies of The Calling of Dan Matthews in a Popular 

Edition on the 15th of September. (The largest deal ever ‘‘put over,”’ of its kind.) The Calling of 

Dan Matthews will be the ‘‘Big Popular’’ this fall with The Shepherd of the Hills and That Printer of 

~~ 7 second place. Over 700,000 copies (thirty-five car-loads) of The Shepherd of the 
ills have been sold. 


The | An Allegory (not a novel) | { New York Tribune—""It embodies the aspiration, civic and moral, of the present day.” 
Grand Rapids Herald—*‘It is the greatest story since Bunyan’s 


Uncrowned King Buffalo Evening News represents dreams of artistic magnificence.” 


Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations in Color by John Rea Neill 
Over 100 pages, size 43;x7 inches. Cloth, 75 Cents Net — Full Leather, Boxed, $1.25 Net 


Mr. Wright’s Books Are for Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
Or Send Your Order to the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 
Our mammoth catalog, size 84x53¢ inches, | 
advertises books of all the publishers at big 
savings. Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Write us for 
ittoday. Bargainson every page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. 
Every book carried in stock. Geders filled promptly. Great reductions. Big savings. Catalog sent postage prepaid, 


free on request, mpeeries million buyers testify to the advantages we offer. Every purchaser a satisfied customer. We 
want your orders. Our prices are convincing. Unequaled service for handling Public, Private and School Library orders. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 


ATS 


SERVICE INCREASED 


SUNSET ROUTE 


Your choice of 


TWO TRAINS 
each way daily 
between 

San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, 
and East, via 
EI Paso. 


Our Agents 
will tell you 
all about it. 


PACIFIC 


TICKET OFFICES 


Flood Building, 

Palace Hotel, 

Market Street Ferry Depot, 
Third & Townsend Sts. Depot, 
Broadway & 13th St., Oakland 
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Most readers of the “ National 


imes and countries. 


Exquisitely Illustrated,]| 
Printed and Bound 


The work is in four superb quarto volumes, 
each volume measuring 84 x 11% inches. 
The binding is rich red hich uckram, 
stamped in gold. The paper is extra heavy 

late; the type, large and beautifully clear. 

ere are more than seven hundred half- 
tone reproductions of photographs of wo- 
men, 98 per cent of which have never before 
been used. There are also 25 dainty full- 

ge poe in color, each a valuable picture 
in itself. 


Send No Money, But Fill Out 
the Coupon and Mail 
oday 
Simply fill out and mail to us the coupon 
low, attached to your letter-head. We will 
then ship you this superb four-volume work, 
all charges paid, for 5 days free examina- 
tion. e know you will agree it is the most 
unique and valuable contribution to the study of 
omankind that has been published. But if 
you should decide not to keep the books, return 
to us at our expense. You take absolutely no 
risk. If you keep them, pay us $1.00 within five 
days and $1 .00 per month thereafter until the 
rice, $15.50, has been paid. If you would pre- 
= to pay cash after acceptance, please indicate 
in coupon. 


Cassell & Company 


Publishers 
43-45 East 19th St., New York «= 


Special Offer to Readers of the “Overland Monthly”: Let us send you on 
approval (without advance payment) 


Women of All Nations 


Their Characteristics, Customs, Manners, 
Influence 
Edited by T. Athol Joyce, M. A.. and N. W. Thomas, M. A., Fellows of 


Contributors: Prof. Otis T. Mason, Smithsonian Institution 
Skeat; Mr. Archibald Colquhoun; Dr. Theodore Koch Gru 
Berlin Museum; Miss A. Werner, Mr. W. Crook, etc., etc. 


phic Magazine “ have read about or 
already possess this splendid work. The allotment for America is gradually 
being sold, and this may be the last announcement before the work goes out of 
print. Prompt action is therefore urged upon members who are interested. 


For the Connoisseur’s Library 


This wonderfully fascinating new work, in four quarto volumes, contains a 
truthful and authoritative account of the curious anal 
lived by the women of today in every part of 
rare photographic studies, obtained at great risk and outlay and here reproduced 
for the first time, can never be duplicated. The text has been written by well- 
known scientists with a regard for the piquancy and interest of the subject, which 
is shown by the novel and delightfully entertaining results which have been 
gained. Thus, as one reads, charmed by the pure human interest of the work 
one unconsciously absorbs an intimate scientific knowledge of the Customs and 
[raditions, Peculiarities of Dress, Ideas of Beauty, Love-making, Betrothal, Mar- 
riage, Children, Characteristics of Widowhood, etc., among the women of all 


; Mr. W.W. 
nberg, 


widely contrasting lives 


e world. e¢ vast number of 


Here You May Read of 


The beauty question ideals 
compared ; feminine adorn- 
ments— savage and civilized: 
paint and powder—artificial 
colorings the world over: 
tattooing fashions—curious 
customs; ideas of modesty 
—how they vary; feminine 
charms—how world-wide 
ideas differ ; iove and court- 
ship —traditions and cus- 
toms; kissing customs 
among various races; mar- 
nage ceremonies com : 
woman's sphere in tribe 
and nation ; woman in war; 
women as rulers; Women's 
work; legends of women; 
witchcraft; psychology of 
sex, etc., etc. 


Examine before 

ing the one w of its 
kind in the history of Lit- 
erature. 


CASSELL & COMPANY (Established 1848) 
43-45 East 19th Street, New Y ork City. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me, all charges paid, 
for 5 days’ free examination, one complete set 
of ““WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS”. If satis- 
factory, | agree to pay you $1.00 within five 
days and $1.00 per month thereafter until the 
pose. $15.50, has been paid. If not satisfactory, 

will notify you. 


Address 


I would prefer to pay ; = acceptance. 


OVERLAND 


x! 
NATIONS NATIONS NATIO 
| EDITED | EDIT! 
BY 

LA.JOYCE T.A JOYCE 
INWTHOMASN. THOMA 
| 
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BORDENS 


EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 
and ‘World's: Standard: 
grade ‘Condensed: Milk 
Borden's —Leaders.- of: Quality: 
Est. 1857 


Send for Send for 
Baby Book Book of 80 


y 
‘“‘My Biography.”’ rine Recipes. 


If You Owned the 

Goose that Laid the 

Golden Egg Wouldn’t 
You Insure It? 


F course you would! You are 
producing the golden nuggets 
for yourself and family. Your 

income earning power should be so 
protected by insurance that if any- 
thing happens, you and your family 
will be provided for. Accidents occur 
daily which destroy or impair the 
earning power of the individual. 


Accident Insurance today is so 
broad and the cost so small that 
it is a mystery why any man should 
carry his own risk. We will insure 
you against temporary disabilities as 
well as loss of life, limb or sight. 


Use this coupon, or ask your broker 
for particulars regarding accident in- 
surance. 


The Travelers Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send particulars regarding Ac- 


cident Insurance. 


Name. 


Address 


Overland 
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AUTUMN 


By E. E. ECHLIN 


Oh, the royal days of September ! 


The roll of the crackling wood ; 


f The caw of the black crows’ calling, 
The swirl of the yellow leaves falling, 
With their dashes of red,— 
How they pelt my bare head 
As they fly like a wild bird’s brood. 
Here, the barefooted boy with his basket, 
White-headed and brown-cheeked with tan, 
Comes scurrying the woods with his sister, 


A-nutting, the dear little man! 


Oh, again to go roaming the forest 
Inthe heavenly daylight of joy, 


Thro’ the regal dream-days_ of 
September ! 


A pleasure thro’ life to remember,— 
A pleasure which hath no alloy. 
Oh, to dwell in life’s Indian summer, 


For aye to go nutting with sister, 


And be a brown, barefooted boy! 
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SEPTEMBER 1911 


THE NEW TRANSPORT DOCKS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BY LYMAN GRIMES 


X-PRESIDENT Roosevelt in 
his Charter Day Address at 
the University of California, 
said: “I believe that, in the 
future, it is on the Pacific that the 
great crises in the world’s history will 
be faced.” Realizing this, and recog- 
nizing San Francisco to be the great 
strategic center of the West, the War 
Department ordered the construction 
at Fort Mason of the largest system of 
wharves, not only in the United States 
but in the world, for purely military 
transportation, at a cost of two mil- 
lion dollars. 
For more than two years, hidden 
away behind the sandy cliffs of Fort 
. Mason, this work has steadily gone on. 
Smoking, chugging donkey engines, 
whirling concrete mixers, and swing- 
ing cranes, assist in making what ap- 
pears to the layman a wild scene of 
confusion. Soon this will have passed. 
Instead of hundreds of feet of wooden 
scaffolding and unsightly beams, will 
come the smooth, clean surface of con- 
crete piers and warehouses. 
Stretched out like a huge open hand 
at the foot of Van Ness avenue, the 
new piers will welcome the fleet of 
transports soon to be moored beside 
them. But two and one-half miles 
within the Golden Gate, this dock is 
situated at the very heart of the mili- 


tary district. It is accessible by boat 
from Forts Baker and Barry on the 
Marin side, by a scant mile walk from 
the Presidio, and by means of the Belt 
Railroad to the Southern Pacific yards. 
This is the location of the new dock 
which is soon to become the terminal 
and supply depot of the Pacific Trans- 
port Service. 

No modern improvement will be 
spared to make this terminal a model 
of efficiency. Each pier has its own 
concrete warehouse. Electric travel- 
ing cranes for hoisting heavy cases 
and guns are to be installed. An elec- 
tric traction system is to carry freight 
from warehouse to wharf. A tunnel is 
to be bored under Black Point connect- 
ing with the Belt Line beyond the 
hill, thus establishing direct commu- 
nication between railroad and trans- 
port. Under these conditions, inland 
troops can be transferred to ships 
without their setting foot on ground, 
without a moment’s loss or delay. It is 
estimated that with these up-to-date 
methods, the Government will be able 
to load the full quota of men, 1,000 
per boat, with equipment of food, am- 
munition, arms, and coal within forty- 
cight hours. 

Pier No. 12 at the foot of Folsom 
street, is now used for the transport 
dock. This wharf is of the wooden 
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pile type, and is entirely too small for 
the demands of the service. It is 
rooted in and protected from the ele- 
ments, but aside from this cannot be 
said to be an ideal wharf. 

The ideal wharf, as proposed by 
Major Grant when in charge of New- 
port News, Va., was two-storied, some- 
what similar to the pier of the Ameri- 
can line in New York City. The lower 
story was to be used for freight, and 
had two railroad tracks imbedded in 
concrete, running the length of the 
pier. The upper was to be used for 
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The new transport dock will see no 
change in the present system of a sep- 
arate service for the army and another 
for the navy. As before, the navy 
boats will dock at Mare Island, the 
army at the foot of Van Ness avenue. 
It is not generally known that the 
ten transports engaged on the Pacific 
Ocean would form the nucleus of the 
service in time of war. These boats 
are the only bulwark America has 
here against the invasion, too, of for- 
eign bottoms. Ninety per cent of the 
goods for our insular possessions are 


Wharf floor, showing reinforced steel! construction. 


passengers, troops and their baggage. 
If need be, 5,000 troops could be quar- 
tered in this upper floor. The steam 
kitchens were placed on the right, the 
wash-rooms on the left. The troops 
were to sleep in long rows on bunks 
which fold up during the day, so that 
traffic be not impeded. Save that 
{but one of) the wharves at Fort 
Mason will be two stories high, there 
will be but little difference between 
them and the wharf planned above. 


sent from this city in these vessels. 
The remaining ten per cent come from 
New York and Seattle. These trans- 
ports must have proper wharves. Hap- 
pily, the work on the new docks is 
progressing rapidly, and by the end 
of September should be completed. 
The project embraces three piers, 
two of which are single and one dou- 
ble, enclosing two docking slips and 
leading to a wide plaza protected by 
a high sea wall. Behind the protec- 
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Driving one of the 60-foot caissons 
which support the wharf. 


tion of this bulwark stand the store- 
houses, one for each ship’s berth. Pro- 
vision is made in the general plans for 
the extension of the piers in length, for 
dredging around the piers to a depth 
of thirty-five feet, and for the addition 
of other piers. 

At the point where the dock is lo- 
cated, high land slopes sharply down 
to the north, to a sandy, crescent- 
shaped beach. It runs out on the east 
to a rocky point. The sea wall starts 
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at the rocky headland and extends 
1030 feet diagonally into the bay, then 
turns at right angles and runs 50 feet 
to shore, where it joins the base of the 
hill back of the beach. Sand has been 
pumped into the hollow thus formed, 
constituting the court around the ware- 
houses. Beyond this front sea wall 
which towers a good thirty feet above 
the water level, the three piers stretch 
out into the bay 500 feet, the single 
piers at the two ends of the wall and 
the double one in the middle, with 200- 
foot slips between. The single piers 
are 81 feet wide. The wall, piers and 
buildings are of concrete construction; 
timbers are not used because of the 
ravages of the teredo. 

In the construction of the piers, a 
departure has been made from former 
work in this line. The huge supports 
are entirely of concrete, consisting of 
a slab and beam platform, supported 
on rows of concrete columns which re- 
place and correspond to piles. The 
columns are carried below dredge 
grade, and with their bases rest on the 
top of timber piles completely em- 
bedded in the bottom of the bay. 

The long sea wall, extending paral- 
lel to the shore end of the line of piers, 
is of concrete. It is 52 feet high, and 
in the deepest section is 24 feet wide. 
This wall has to be doubly strong, for 
should there be the slightest leak in 
its mass, the sand heaped up behind 
would be undermined and the ware- 
houses destroyed. 

The magnitude of the work may be 
realized by the following figures: The 
principal quantities involved in the 
construction of the dock are 28,500 
yards of concrete in the seawall, 2500 
yards in the cribwall, 27,500 yards in 
the piers, 2,600 in the pier footings, 
850 tons of reinforced steel, 1250 tons 
of structural steel in the piers, and 125 
tons of reinforced steel in the seawall. 
There are 452 cylinders or columns 
supporting the three piers, About 
three-fourths of that in the seawall is 
placed under water. The construction 
work is by the San Francisco Bridge 
Company, under the supervision of 
Major Geo. McK. Williamson, with Mr. 
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George W. Armitage in immediate 
charge of construction, and O. W. De- 
gen as consulting engineer. 

From the engineering standpoint, 
this work has been very interesting. 
Since the location of the work has been 
one exposed to storms and high seas, 
the early work on the site was diffi- 
cult. The wind blows strongly across 
the bay at this point, and raises rough 
water. There is a range of about five 
feet in the tide; this, of course, had to 
be taken into account. Some of the 


construction and the methods followed - 


to execute it have no precedents, so 
there were a number of important 
problems to be solved in carrying out 
the work. 

In the building of the outer seawall, 
which extends from the rocky point in 
front of the shore-line 1000 feet, much 
trouble was encountered. A twenty- 
inch suction dredge with a revolving 
cutting head was used to excavate a 
trench down to solid material for the 
foundation of the wall. It was neces- 
sary to remove 28 feet of sand, soft 
mud and clay to uncover a hard pan of 
mixed sand and clay. A floating pile 
driver then drove parallel rows of 


standard piles along the sides of the 
trench. These piles were so braced 
that when the sheeting was in, a clear 
space was left which served as a form 
for the concrete. 

At the east end of the wall, where 
the bottom is rocky and rises to the 
point, it seemed advisable to build a 
cofferdam out from the shore to pre- 
pare the foundation in the dry. A large 
section of this portion of the wall was 
built in it, but when within 80 feet of 
completion, a rough sea wrecked a 
section of the cofferdam, and it was 
decided to complete the rock founda- 
tion under water. This is an illustra- 
tion of but one of many problems en- 
countered in the task. 

All the crushed stone is brought in 
barges from a quarry across the bay. 
The sand is dredged in a fresh water 
stream one hundred miles away, to 
meet Government specifications. 
Water for the concrete is pumped from 
a fresh water well near the dock. If 
nothing unforseen happens, before 
the winter returns, the transports will 
have said farewell to Folsom street 
forever, and taken up their new moor- 
ings at Fort Mason. 


SONG OF THE “STREET” 


BY LeROY MELVILLE TUFTS 


I am the Siren-Song of the “Street;” 

I am the Lust that sears and scars; 
I am the Lure that leads their feet; 

I am the Draught of death-drugged Wine; 
I am the hell-hot Blasts that beat 

On the Flesh that festers at my shrine: 
Sear of the Sun and sting of the Sleet; 

Lilt of the Lash and burn of the Bars! 


Yet fear thou not, though hell I hold! 
For the Keys to the Clay, 
They are mine, alway! 
And the Kings of the Blood 
Bow down to my Mud, 
For I am the God of Gold! 


FIGHTING THE OPIUM RING 


BY EUGENE B. BLOCK 


HEN WORD reached the 

Custom House at San 

Francisco on the morn- 

ing of February 9, 1909, 

that President Roosevelt had signed 

the bill forbidding the importation of 

smoking opium into the United States, 

a veteran official rose from his desk 

and pointed to a corner of his office 

where rested a false hollow beam that 
once had been part of a ship. 

“Twenty years ago, when we were 
fighting the old opium ring,” he said, 
“we found beams like this one filled 
with tins of contraband opium. Now 
we can expect a similar fight, for the 
ring will be revived as soon as the 
lawful importation of the drug is for- 
bidden. Opium smokers must have 
the dreamful drug.” 

The speaker was Colonel Charles H. 
Blinn, special deputy surveyor of cus- 
toms, who for years has directed the 
searching of vessels at San Francisco 
for contraband opium. His prediction 
did not fall amiss. The opium ring 
has been revived. 

Less than sixty days after the law 
went into effect on April 1, 1909, tins 
of smoking opium were found con- 
cealed on board the incoming trans- 
Pacific liners, for, as the experienced 
official predicted, opium smokers can- 
not do without the drug, and if the 
law will not permit its importation, 
then the law must be defied. 

The seizure of eight tins of smug- 
gled opium as they were being brought 
ashore from the steamer Korea on 
May 24th—less than two months after 
the law went into effect—marked the 
opening of a new fight that has since 
been waged in San Francisco between 
the Government on the one side and 
the malign influences commonly 


known as the opium ring, on the other. 
San Francisco, being the general port 
of entry for steamers from the Orient, 
necessarily is the place selected by the 
smugglers to carry on their trade, and 
consequently it is here that the fight 
against the ring centers. 

It has been a hard fight, with Uncle 
Sam’s officials arraying their wits 
against the cunning minds of the smug- 
glers. Customs officials declare that 
the struggle has been keener even than 
the fight waged against the old opium 
ring which went to pieces in 1904. 

Since the closing of United States 
ports to the importation of opium for 
smoking purposes, almost 2,000 pounds 
of the drug, valued approximately at 
$250,000, have been confiscated by 
Government agents at San Francisco 
from vessels on which it had been hid- 
den by the smugglers. All of this 
contraband has been destroyed by the 
Government, the opium first being 
boiled and then thrown into sewers. 

The enforced scarcity of smoking 
opium in San Francisco has raised its 
value to almost incredible figures. 
Prices have increased from $12 a 
pound prior to the passing of the law 
to $70 a pound two years since. The 
increase in value has taken place in 
all cities where there exists a strong 
demand for the drug. 

The unusually large seizures made 
at San Francisco are the fruits of vigi- 
lant and persistent work on the part 
of a skilled squad of searchers under 
the personal direction of Special Sur- 
veyor Blinn, who himself has achieved 
a national reputation for his efforts to 
crush out the smuggling ring. 

Each vessel arriving at the Golden 
Gate city from the Orient is combed 
by the searchers for contraband opium. 


FIGHTING THE OPIUM RING. 


Their hunt for the drug extends from 
the darkest recesses of a _ steamer’s 
hold to the mastheads. Not a part of 
the vessel is overlooked. Armed with 
tools of all varieties, and with power- 
ful electric searchlights, these men 
begin searching immediately upon the 
arrival of a steamer from the Orient, 
and the hunt is not concluded until 
every nook and corner of the great 
vessel has been examined. 

The smugglers, determined to de- 
fraud Uncle Sam and reap rich profits 
from their nefarious trade, have resort- 
ed to tricks and devices new even to 
the oldest of searchers. During the 
past two years, Uncle Sam’s men have 
learned that not a part or fitting of a 
steamer can be overlooked. In coal 
bunkers, in the boilers, in the engines, 
in flour bins, even in pianos and sirens, 
contraband opium has been found con- 


cealed. On liners heavily laden with 
passengers, opium has been found hid- 
den behind false paneling. in hollow 
beams, and even under staircases. One 
of the largest and most recent seizures 
made was: that of 900 five-tael tins of 
opium concealed in nine large, her- 
metically-sealed cylinders in the water 
tants of one of the largest liners. So 
the Government searcher is ever on the 
alert, and his trained eye quickly de- 
tects anything of a suspicious appear- 
ance. 

During the past two years, since the 
revival of the ring, fully a dozen ar- 
rests have been made of persons sus- 
pected of implication with the smug- 
glers. Two men have been sent to jail 
because of their affiliations with the 
organization, while several others have 
paid heavy fines. 

The opium ring is primarily a com- 


Colonel Charles H. Blinn, who has personally conducted the fight against 
the opium ring. 
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mercial organization. That is the con- 
clusion of Uncle Sam’s most experi- 
enced agents, reached after years of 
investigation. With a purpose as well 
defined as that of a law-abiding cor- 
poration, the ring is operated to gain 
the enormous profits to be made by 
buying a product in one continent at a 
low price and selling it in another at 
fabulous values. 

There is no necessity for creating a 
market, for the market is already here. 
The great scarcity of smoking opium 
due to its importation being forbidden, 
induces smokers of the drug to pay in- 
credible prices for it; for the smoker 
needs opium as badly as his more for- 
tunate neighbor needs food and drink. 
Consequently, when the supply is low, 
the smoker will pay almost any price 
for the soothing drug, and thus the im- 
porting and selling of contraband 
cpium becomes a business productive 
of enormous profit. 

The organization of the ring is well 
perfected, extending across the seas 
from one continent to another, and op- 
erated by means of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of subsidiary agents, each re- 
ceiving good compensation for the 
small part which he plays in the run- 
ning of the well regulated machine. 
The compensation must needs be good, 
for a disgruntled agent may pass to 
the Government a tip that will result 
in losses to the smugglers of thousands 
of dollars. 

In China, the home of the poppy, 
agents of the ring gather the drug and 
devise means of smuggling it aboard 
the ocean liners that are intended to 
baffle the cleverest of customs offi- 
cials. Ordinarily it is taken aboard 
hidden in baggage and cargo. In Pa- 
cific Coast cities are other agents, 
ready to match their wits with those 
of Uncle Sam to land the drug and 
dispose of it. The common method is 
to bring it ashore concealed in bag- 
- gage, but smugglers have been known 
to throw big amounts of opium over- 
board and have it towed ashore by 
agents. 

To complete the ring, there must be 
intermediate agents, and these it is 


not difficult to secure. In members of 
crews of trans-Pacific liners the ring 
completes the link that makes possi- 
ble the smuggling into the United 
States of smoking opium. The steam- 
ship companies make every effort to 
prevent opium from being concealed 
on their vessels, and to restrain their 
crews from assisting the smugglers, 
but detection is almost impossible. 

The reward is big, the chances of 
detection small, and the crews—many 
of them—are willing to lend their ser- 
vices to the smugglers. In the Orient 
they aid in getting the contraband 
aboard the big steamers. In the Occi- 
dent they stand ready to assist in 
landing the drug. But due to the 
watchfulness of customs inspectors, 
but little of it actually gets ashore. A 
certain amount of the contraband drug 
is landed, the officials concede, but 
this has been reduced to a minimum, 
as is proved by its great scarcity in 
America. 

In former years, high duties were 
responsible for the existence of an 
opium ring. To-day the cause is the 
actual closing of all ports to opium 
importations. For many years the 
duty on the drug prepared for smoking 
was $12 a pound, giving it a selling 
value in San Francisco’s Chinatown 
of about $18 a pound, duty included. 
In those days the Government was 
forced to fight the ring as it is doing 
now, for it was a profitable business 
to land the drug free of duty, sell it at 
a price lower than the regular cost, and 
still reap gains. 

Uncle Sam’s. fight against the old 
ring came to an abrupt end in 1904, 
when the duty on smoking opium was 
reduced to $6 a pound, cutting off the 
profits to be made by smuggling. In 
the five succeeding years, but few 
seizures of smuggled opium were 
made. Occasionally, searchers found 
small amounts of the drug hidden 
away on some steamer, but as far as 
the fight against wholesale smuggling 
was concerned, it was over. The 
opium ring virtually had ceased to ex- 
ist. 

In 1909 it was restored to life, how- 
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ever, when Congress passed a law for- 
bidding after April lst the importation 
of smoking opium into the United 
States. As a penalty for attempting to 
smuggle or assisting in smuggling 
opium, the new law fixes the penalty 
at a fine not to exceed $5,000, or be less 
than $50; imprisonment for a time not 
exceeding two years; or both. 

Almost simultaneously all nations of 
the civilized globe took similar meas- 
ures to forbid the importation of 
opium, realizing its degrading effects 
upon society. China, too, has .awak- 
ened to a realization of the sociologi- 
cal effects of the use of opium, and 
has taken steps to bring the poppy in- 
dustry to a close. New laws passed 
to meet this end forbid the prepara- 
tion of smoking opium in any part of 
the country after 1915, and compel a 
stipulated decrease in the industry 
each intervening year. 

The United States law applies only 
to opium prepared for smoking pur- 
poses. Medicinal opium cannot be 
used for smoking. The raw product, 
by a boiling process known to the 
‘Chinese, can be refined for smoking, 
but the process is an unsatisfactory 
one and now has_ been practically 
abandoned. This makes smokers of 
‘tthe poppy juice actually dependent 
upon the drug in its state prepared for 
ssmoking—a black fluid of the consis- 
tency of molasses. In this form it is 
packed in cans known as five-tael tins, 
each about the size of the ordinary 
sardine can and holding one-half 
‘pound of the drug. 

Perhaps no city in the United States 
has felt the effects of the opium law 
keener than has San Francisco, with 
her great cosmopolitan popula‘ion. 
The scarcity of the drug is felt in the 
‘Oriental quarter, especially, where live 
hundreds of persons addicted to the 
use of opium. The price of the drug 
in that quarter rose even before its 
importation was forbidden, and cus- 
‘toms officials, appreciating the situa- 
‘tion, predicted an immediate revival 
-of the opium ring. They did not have 


Jong to wait for the revival of smug- . 


gling. 
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On May 24th, the steamer Korea 
reached San Francisco from the Ori- 
ent. Before the liner could be searched 
a stevedore was seen walking down 
the gangplank in a manner that 
aroused suspicion. Inspectors, ever 
on the lookout, searched him, and 
found eight five-tael tins of opium 
hidden inside the lining of his coat. 
He was arrested and tried, but the case 
eventually was dismissed. Search of 
the Korea revealed no hidden opium, 
but the inspectors waited patiently. 
Two days later the Nippon Maru came 
into port, and in the storeroom were 
found hidden two tins of the forbidden 
drug. 
Next to reach San Francisco from 
China was the steamer Siberia. To 
the searchers the vessel gave up four- 
teen tins of contraband opium that had 
been found carefully hidden away in a 
storeroom. From the China, arriving 
a week later, were confiscated four- 
teen tins. 

Chinatown, in the meantime, was 
searched for opium that may have 
been brought ashore from incoming 
vessels by ruse, in spite of the vigi- 
lance of the customs inspectors. The 
search netted 131 tins of opium, found 
in an abandoned trunk in a room of a 
lodging house. 

The Japanese liner Chiyo Maru 


‘reached port on June 20th, and inspec- 


tors took up their usual watch at the 
dock, expecting that the smugglers 
would become bolder and_ bolder. 
They were rewarded for their watch- 
fulness late in the night, when they 
caught two Chinese members of the 
crew sneaking from the pier with 42 
tins of opium. The men were arrested 
and as a result each served one year 
in jail. 

Now did the customs men realize 
only too well that the expected smug- 
gling revival had come. Not a steamer 
arrived from the Orient that did not 
give up to the searchers some opium, 
nowever small the amount. Deter- 
mined to play their part in the Gov- 
ernment’s fight to wipe out the smug- 
gling ring, the searching squad scoured 
each incoming vessel with even greater 


Searching squad of San Francisco, ready for work. 


care than before, looking for contra- 
hand everywhere. 

From the steamer Asia, the next in- 
coming vessel, searchers removed 80 
tins of the soothing drug. Seizures 
were made regularly throughout the 
remainder of the year. All records 
were broken, however, during the 
search of the steamer Siberia, which 
reached San Francisco on January 13 
of the following year. Opium was 
found hidden in the storerooms, in the 
galley and in the boilers. Everywhere 
the searchers looked, they found tins 
of opium. As one searcher expressed 
il, after the work was over, “If a 
party of men had been directed to scat- 
ter tins of opium in every part of the 
ship that would hold a tin, they could 
not have succeeded better than did 
the would-be smugglers operating on 
the Siberia.” 

As is the usual custom, the search- 
ers started looking in the storerooms, 
end there, in cases that should have 


held edibles, found tins of opium. In 


the coal bunkers, hidden under tons 


of coal, were tins of the drug; in the 
galley were found opium hidden in the 
flour bins. They had searched every 
corner of the steamer that they thought 
might hold a five-tael tin, and were 
about to leave, satisfied that the job 
was finished, when one of them, in a 
streak of fun, lifted up the cover of 
the baby grand piano in the social 
hall. There were fifteen tins of opium. 
This was the first time in the history 
of opium smuggling that such a hid- 
ing place was resorted to. So the 
search was pressed further, and in a 
day or so, some one found several tins 
hidden in the steamer’s siren. In all, 
398 tins were seized from the Siberia. 

From this time on, members of the 
ring took their greatest chances, it ap- . 
pears, at bringing the forbidden drug 
across the ocean, and therefore, dur- 
ing 1910, the fight against the smug- 
glers was at its height. Seizures made 
during that year are said by officials 
to rival those of any twelve months in 
the days of the old ring. 

In February followed two more 
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great seizures. One hundred and 
ninety-nine tins came from the Chiyo 
Maru, and 128 tins from the steamer 
Mongolia. From every liner reach- 
ing San Francisco, inspectors took off 
contraband opium. The smugglers, 
suffering thousands of dollars in losses 
each month because of the Govern- 
ment’s fight, became more desperate 
and sought.to devise hiding places new 
to the searchers. But it proved im- 
possible to outwit the skilled search- 
ers, and heavy seizures continued 
throughout the year. g 

On January 7, 1911, the steamer 
Korea arrived in San Francisco, and 
after the searching squad had finished 
with her, 795 tins of contraband opium 
had been confiscated from hiding 
places in all, parts of the liner. The 
search of the Korea revealed two 
unique hiding places, never before re- 
sorted to by opium smugglers, which 
would be overlooked by all but the 
cleverest of the clever. One place of 
concealment was in the chain locker, a 
compartment extending to the very 
bottom of the vessel, and used to hold 
the anchor chains. Three searchers 
lowered themselves on a ladder to 
what they thought was the bottom of 
the locker. They turned their elec- 
tric lanterns on walls and flooring, 
and all looked well. But suddenly 
one man detected a wide crack in the 
floor. A board was ripped up, and 
the searcher peered into a_ separate 
compartment six feet square filled 
with several hundred tins of opium. 
The smugglers had constructed a 
false floor. 

The other place of hiding was be- 
hind the staircase leading to the saloon 
and trodden daily by hundreds of pas- 
sengers. Searchers detected this 
place by finding one screw missing in 
.the polished hardwood stair. This 
aroused their suspicions, and the step 
was pulled out, with the result that 
scores of tins of opium were found 
carefully packed away under the 
stairs. 

A night before the searching of the 
Korea was completed, watchmen at 
the dock noticed a small boat being 
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rowéd toward the shore. Searchlights 
were turned on the craft, and several 
men were seen at the oars. On dis- 
covering that they were observed, they 
quickly pulled away and disappeared. 
But in the morning the mission of the 
mysterious oarsmen was discovered 
when a sack containing three hundred 
tins of opium was found on the beach. 
It probably had been smuggled off 
the Korea, and put in a small boat to 
be brought ashore by agents of the 
ring, but abandoned when detection 
seemed probable. 

Customs officials were taken by sur- 
prise on January 28th, when a search 
of the steamer Pleiades from Salina 
Cruz revealed 95 tins of opium, clev- 
erly hidden under the flooring of the 
coal bins and behind several false 
panels in the pantry walls. Here, 
officials observed, was an evident at- 
tempt to bring the contraband into 
San Francisco by way of Mexico in- 
stead of direct from the Orient, and 
thus catch the Government agents off 
their guard. In April two steamers 
from Central American ports were 
found to be laden with contraband 
opium. Since then, however, no fur- 
ther seizures have been made on 
steamers from these points, and the 
change of itinerary apparently was 
abandoned by the smugglers. 

It was early in 1911 that inspectors 
made what they believe to be an im- 
portant arrest when they caught W. 
J. Fitzgerald, an aged watchman, with 
a quantity of smoking opium in his 
Search of his room re- 
sulted in the finding of many more tins 
of the drug. Fitzgerald had long 
served as watchman on the docks, and 
officials believe that he acted as a 
faithful agent of the ring for many 
years. He pleaded guilty, and because 
of his age was permitted to pay a 
heavy fine.and go his way. 

Another big haul was made on 
March 13th, when Uncle Sam’s search- 
ers confiscated 128 tins from hiding 
places.on the steamer Mongolia. 

During the two months following, 
no seizures were made, and it was 
thought that the smuggling ring had 
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been broken by the heavy losses which 
it had sustained during the two years 
of fighting. This belief, however, was 
dispelled in the afternoon of June Ist, 
when searchers, working on the 
American Maru, came upon nine cyl- 
inders in the forward watertanks of 
the vessel. Each cylinder was three 
feet long and contained one hundred 
tins of the poppy extract. Advance 
word had reached the customs officials 
at San Francisco, telling them just 
the contraband would be 
found. The tip, it is said, came from 
a dissatisfied agent of the ring at Hon- 
olulu, who believed he had not been 
rightly treated, and saw this means 
of revenging himself. 

So thoroughly had the San Fran- 
cisco officials been advised as to the 
hiding place on the American Maru 
that it was a comparatively easy mat- 
ter for searchers to board the vessel 
and make the seizure, one of the 
largest in the history of the treasury 
department. It had been said that 
fourteen cylinders would be found in 
the tanks, but it is supposed that the 
five missing ones perhaps were suc- 
cessfully landed at Honolulu. This 
seizure, alone, amounted in value to 
approximately $40,000. 

A week later, the Tenyo Maru ar- 
rived at San Francisco, and before a 
search of the liner could be made, an 
engineer turned over to the inspectors 
80 tins of opium, valued at approxi- 
mately $3,200, which he had found 
hidden in the engine room. 

Thus the fight between Uncle Sam 
and the smugglers is continuing. For 
how long the ring can endure in spite 
of its heavy financial losses, customs 
officials will not venture to foretell, for 
the confiscating of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of contraband opium has 
had apparently no tendency to curb 
the activities of the smugglers. 

Now officials contemplate that the 
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ring, after suffering from the heavy 
seizures of opium from trans-Pacific 
liners will attempt to bring their con- 
traband by hiding it on coast steamers 
at Victoria, B. C., and bringing it 
thence to San Francisco. Consequent- 
ly, all vessels from the northern port 
are being searched with increased vigi- 
lance, and already quantities of the 
forbidden drug have been seized from 
these steamers. 

“It probably will not be long before 
heavy seizures of opium are made on 
steamers reaching San Francisco from 
Canadian ports,” declared Colonel 
Blinn in discussing the smuggling sit- 
uation. “Two years of fighting with 
the smugglers has cost them thousands 
of dollars in opium taken from trans- 
Pacific liners by our searchers, and it © 
is only reasonable that a new itinerary 
for bringing or at least trying to bring 
the drug into the United States will 
be taken.” 

The present scarcity of smoking 
opium, besides causing the price of 
the drug to rise higher than ever be- 
fore, has brought about two results 
of national importance. It has caused 
an enormous increase in the use of 
morphine among drug fiends, for medi- 
cinal opium, which may be imported in 
in unlimited quantities, can be refined 
into morphine very cheaply. But still 
more important, perhaps, is the at- 
tempt now being made on the Pacific 
Coast to grow the poppy from which 
opium can be extracted. Experiments 
in poppy culture which are said to 
be satisfactory are being made in 
Southern Oregon and in various places 
in California. 

Should these experiments result in 
the beginning of an opium industry 
on the Pacific Coast, the Government 
will be called upon to face new prob- 
lems, but meanwhile Uncle Sam is 
carrying on relentlessly his fight to 
crush out the opium ring. 
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BUMMER AND LAZARUS 


KY FRED EMERSON BROOKS 


A story of the two famous dogs of old San Francisco—the . 
only dogs known to have had the honor of the freedom of any 


city conferred by the City Council. 


With her pride in the gates that are gold, 
In her ears the wild song of devotion, 
From her children, the new and the old, 
Sits the beautiful Queen of the Ocean. 
There's a pang in Bohemia’s mind 
While humming some olden-time ditty, 
At the landmarks he never can find 
In this new, this magnificent city; 
And the throat of the old-timer clogs, 
While his memory rakes in the embers, 
At the vision of two common dogs, 
With a friendship he fondly remembers :— 
Old Bummer and Lazarus. 


Here is memory quenching its thirst 
With a gold fifty “slug’—ever see ’em? 
And old Emperor Norton, the First; 
Meigg’s Wharf and the Cobweb Museum; 
The “Niantic,” “What Cheer House” and “‘Scaggs;” 
“Woodward’s Garden,” “The Old Bella Union.” 
At the Plaza fond memory lags 
With the worthies of old in communion: 
But the wonderful thing on the coast 
Was the gold in the heart of the miner, 
For a friendship no other could boast 
-Was the creed of the old Forty-niner, 
And of “Bummer and Lazarus.” 


This “Bummer” was only a cur— 

That's a dog who must fight for his living, 
Denied even scraps, as it were, 

From the surplus Jehovah keeps giving. 
Tying cans to a dog will not fail 

To prove him a coward who tries it— 
Since he sneaks to the tip of the tail, 

Far away from the teeth when he ties it. 
Turn your lap-dog adrift, he will take 

To the highways and starve for his shyness, 
Where the much-abused cur dog will shake 

All the pedigree out of His Highness— 

Ask “Bummer” and “Lazarus.” 


Now “Bummer” was given his name 
By a kind-hearted restaurant waiter, 
Who will ever be worthy of fame 
By refusing to be a dog-hater; 
Though this “Bummer” got many a cuff 
Yet he begged with tail-wagging persistence, 
Till he won without further rebuff 
The right to a simple existence. 
Right here came the proof of his worth: 
Having plenty, he could not be greedy— 
Found another stray dog on the earth 
And helped him because he was needy. 
Thus “Bummer” found “Lazarus.” 


For he dragged him, all battered and bruised, 

From the wheels of a truck on the paving 
To a shed full of boxes unused— 

’Twas a dog picture worlhy engraving— 
There he bore to his poor protege 

Choice scraps from the restaurant table 
And gave to his bruises each day 
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All the medical skill he was able. 


Thus Lazarus came by his name, 
And “Bummer’ was covered with glory, 
For the newspapers published the fame 
Of the two noted dogs of all story— 
Called “Bummer” and “Lazarus.” 


Some imagine a dog cannot talk— 
Has not intellect, instinct nor reason; 
A sleeper to cumber the walk, 
Or a nuisance to propagate flees on. 
Far more likely the man is the dunce 
When he can’t understand the dog’s diction, 
Who is talking with both ends at once, 
Never telling a lie nor a fiction. 
To the waiter proud Bummer went straight— 
With the one he had plucked from disaster. 
“Here’s another poor orphan of Fate 
Who begs you to act as his master,” 
Spoke “Bummer” for “Lazarus.” 


He was only a big black-and-tan, 

While “Bummer” was shaggy and yellon, 
With the heart and the genius to plan 

For his nondescript, tail-sagging fellow. 
Neither one from the other would part, 

Though “Bummer was vastly the brighter. 
Each one had the big Western heart 

And the pluck of the Golden State fighter. 
And there wasn’t a soul on the Ccast, 

From the hoodlum ’way up to the Mayor, 
Who did not claim friendship, and boast 

He had petted and been the purveyor 

To “Bummer” and “Lazarus.” 
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When the wise City Fathers decreed, 

Every stray dog be forthwith empounded, 
On account of the number and breed, 

The citizens all were dumbfounded :— 
“What? ‘Bummer and ‘Lazarus’ die? 

Or even be robbed of their freedom, 
When the God of the earth and the sky 

Sends the bounty of heaven to feed ’em?” 
Two reporters then worked out a plan— 

A petition pathetic and witty, | 
Well-signed, which substantially ran: 

“Give the keys and the freedom of city 

To ‘Bummer and ‘Lazarus!’” 


By reporters well-tutored before, 

To the Council these dogs were conducted, 
And thrust through the half-open door 

And watched that they did as instructed. 
_ Notwithstanding some Councilmen growled, 

Wise ‘Bummer obtained recognition, 
For he sat on his haunches and howled 

Till they granted his modest petition! 
San Francisco stands ever alone, 

Of munificent bounty the donor— 
And never has history shown 

That two nameless curs had such honor 

As “Bummer” and “Lazarus!” 


This friendship so strangely begun, 

Increased every day without lagging. 
Whenever you petted the one 

The other would keep his tail wagging. 
Together they fed on the best, 

Together they fought for dominion, 
And whipped those who dared to molest 
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Or growl out an adverse opinion. 
And out of a friendship so strong, 
There’s many a man took the notion 
Of helping his fellow along, 
And learning the sweets of devotion 
From “Bummer” and “Lazarus!” 


When both of these faithful friends died, 
Taxidermy kept them together; | 
And out of the window, glass-eyed, 
They gazed on the glorious weather. 
Close observers were said to descry— 
Or was it an optic delusion ?— 
A tear in old Bummer’s glass eye— 
Perchance ’twas a flaw in the fusion; 
But their faces implied discontent— 
No matter how poets might rhyme it— 
With the Paradise whither they went, 
As not up to the old ’Frisco climate 
For “Bummer” and “Lazarus!” 


With her pride in the gates thai are gold, 
In her ears the wild song of devotion, 
From her children, the new and the old, 
Sits the beautiful queen of the ocean. 

In her robe is the glow of the fire, 


With the rose in her matchless complexion, 


And her fingers are laid on the lyre 
For the song of the world’s resurrection! 
While she bathes in the gold of the sun, 
With the gold of the Ind. in her coffers, 
No story of deeds she has done 


Shows the kind, tender heart that she offers 


Like “Bummer” and “Lazarus!” 
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THREE SEPTEMBER DAYS 


RY RICHARD SILL HOLMES 


HE VIEW from the summit 
of “Old Snowy Mountain” 
fascinated Van Buren Castle- 
wine. Below him lay the all- 

surrounding forest, and its top was 
like a waveless ocean of green. Lakes 
gleamed here and there in it, looking 
like silver islands, and an occasional 
curl of smoke told of unseen camping 
parties, or of the cabins of woods- 
men. 

Castlewine was sitting near the edge 
of the cliff, now taking in the wonder- 
ful panorama, now reading from a vol- 
ume of poems. Suddenly dropping the 
book: “The brute! served him right!” 
he said. 

Castlewine’s guide heard. “Served 
who right, Mr. Cassle’in?” he asked. 
“Who mought the brute be ?” 

“A Swiss hunter.” 

“What'd he do?” 

“Killed a deer with his knife.” 

“How? How'd he git nigh enough ?” 

“Listen: A hunter on a narrow ledge 
of a Swiss mountain met a stag at a 
turn of the pass. The ledge was so 
narrow the stag could not turn back, 
and the man would not, but lay down 
on his back. The stag understood, 
and tried to go over, putting one foot 
on one side, and one on the other side 
of the prostrate man. When that ani- 
ma] was squarely over him, the wretch 
drew his knife, and plunged it to the 
hilt in the stag’s body. Over the pre- 
cipice went the deer, and over with 
him went the man, dragged by the feet 
of the falling stag. They fell over the 
rocks and through the bushes for fif- 
teen hundred feet. The man was liv- 
ing when the rustics found him, but 
nearly every bone in his body was 
_broken. You see why I said: ‘It served 
him right.’ He was a brute.” 


“Brute, Mr. Cassle’in? Durned 
sneak, that’s what he was. But say! 
that chance was awful temptin’. When 
a critter gets hisself ‘round whar there 
is a knife, thar ain’t no tellin’ what 
that thar knife’ll do.” 

“Dave, would you do a thing like 
that ?” 

“Wal, I never was into no such 
place, and I never want to be. No 
feller kin tell what he’ll do, or what 
he won’t, until he knows. We'll find 
a place like that on the Swiss moun- 
tain goin’ down, an’ ef you cal’late to 
git down to-night, I reckon we’d better 
be moggin’.” 

As they were tramping down, Cas- 
tlewine heard David Thornton mutter: 
“The durned sneak.” A little further 
on, he stopped. “I don’t believe it,” 
he said. ‘“‘Wouldn’t no livin’ guide do 

“Don’t believe what?” 

“That thar yarn. Did the feller 
what writ that see it?” 

“Oh, no. That’s only poetry.” 

“Ain’t po’try true, Mr. Cassle’in ?” 

“Not all of it.” 

“What’s the good of ’er, then?” 

“Oh, it pleases some people; mostly 
them who write it, I reckon.” 

“Does it please your kind of folks 
to have lies told fer ’em?” 

“Well, yes; it pleases those that 
like that sort of thing.” 

Thornton caught the humorous note, 
and laughed a little, laconic laugh. 
Then he asked: “Is all po’try lies ?” 

“No. Some of it is. Some of it is 
worse.” ‘ 

wuss’n lyin’, Mr. Cassle- 
"in 

“Wasting God’s good time, instead 
of doing something useful.” 

“Wal, ef po’try’s lies, ain’t you 
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wastin’ time readin’ ’er ?” 

“Perhaps I am.” 

Once more they tramped along in 
silence. Castlewine was thinking of 
his guide and his moral notions, and 
David was thinking about the useless- 
ness of poetry. Suddenly he said: “Is 
all lies po’try? Ef they be, they’s 
been a lot of po’try made in my cabin. 
"Nuff to fill ten books like yourn.” 

Steadily down went the trail until 
it reached the ledge that led across 
the perpendicular face of the moun- 
tain, making, as David had said, a 
pass like that on the Swiss mountain. 
As they crossed, Thornton said: “A 
feller could do it here, easy; plumb 
easy. The durned sneak!” 

“But you wouldn’t, Dave; neither 
would I. But suppose a gray wolf 
should come yonder. What then?” 

“They wouldn’t be no layin’ down, 
Mr. Cassle’in. It would be dead wolf, 
or dead man; one or t’other.” 

Night was coming fast now. The 
mountains are high, and the daylight 
dies fast in late September at Indian 
Lake. A half mile from the cabin, 
Castlewine shot a brace of partridges, 
and as he handed them to Thornton, he 
said: “Have Mandy cook them for my 
breakfast, Dave, and tell her to save 
the best pair of wings. I want to get 
them mounted for one of my girls to 
wear on her hat.” | 

About mid-afternoon of that same 
day, a party consisting of four ladies 
and two gentlemen had come in upon 
Mandy Thornton unexpectedly. The 
Rev. Dr. Hamilton Hood and his wife 
were elderly people. The others were 
Mr. and Mrs. Amos Towle, and her 
two sisters, Miss Germain and Miss 
Laura, both young and very pretty. 

The arrival troubled Mandy Thorn- 
ton a little, for she knew the limita- 
tions of her house. But she was equal 
to the emergency. While the party 
was occupied with the lunch, she 
speedily prepared, she removed Cas- 
tlewine’s belongings to a room she im- 
provised on the porch between the 
cabins. She intended to intercept and 
notify him of what had occurred, be- 
fore he could enter the house. But it 
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was dark ere he and David came, and 
she was busy with the supper, and Cas- 
tlewine, on his way to his room, 
walked whistling and stamping into 
the presence of six rather pretentious- 
looking strangers. Politeness never 
failed this young man; becoming quiet 
instantly: “Pardon me,” he said. “I 
did not know any one was here.” Then 
he disappeared up-stairs. 

In his room, the surprise he had felt 
in the parlor changed to discomfiture. 
“T’ve got to back out of this,” he 
thought. “But where to? Where are 
my clothes ?” 

In the kitchen he found Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, and before he could speak, she 
began: “You see, Mr. Cassle’in, you 
see——”’ 

“Yes, I see fast enough, and what I 
see looks all right. What bothers me 
is what I don’t see. Where are my 
clothes? Where am I to dress?” 

Mrs. Thornton explained matters, 
and the young man went to his impro- 
vised room. Having dressed himself 
as the occasion demanded, he returned 
to the parlor. Ignoring the fact that 
no one paid the least attention to his 
entrance, he went directly to the elder 
man. “I must ask you once more to 
pardon me for coming in upon you so 
unceremoniously,” he said. “I will ex- 
plain: I had climbed the mountain to- 
day, had had a most enjoyable time, 
and was perhaps a little excited by it 
all. I was only just down, and was 
hastening to my room to dress, not 
knowing of your arrival. I am Van 
Buren Castlewine of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. I have been here for a month, 
and feel almost at home, so perhaps I 
may make you welcome to “The Castle 
of Indolence,’ as this place is called, 
as if I were really the host.” 

Now this elderly man was, as has 
been said, a clergyman, and somewhat 
rigid and Philadelphic in his manners. 
Who was this young man who was 
speaking to him in such an off-hand 
way, without an introduction? The 
good clergyman could not quite adapt 
himself to the situation, and Mr. Towle 
—seeing the turn things were taking— 
came over to Castlewine. He spoke 
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like a man of the world who knew 
what to do and how to do it. 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Castlewine. 
Glad to accept your very cordial wel- 
come. This is the Rector of our church, 
Dr. Hood. Let me present you to Mrs. 
Hood, and to my wife, Mrs. Towle, and 
to her sisters, Miss Germain and Miss 
Laura. I am Amos Towle, a lawyer, 
of Philadelphia. We all live at Ridge- 
ton Manor, a suburb of Philadelphia.” 

Castlewine’s courteous manner won 
him immediate favor with the ladies, 
who saw that he understood the us- 
ages of the best society, and a few 
minutes of animated general conver- 
sation followed. But it was brief, for 
David Thornton called to supper. 

As they followed David’s call, Edith 
Germain whispered to her sister: 

“That. youth from Richmond is 
somebody, Laura.” 

“He certainly is,” was the answer. 
“Everybody is somebody, but I am 
glad that somebody is not everybody, 
for then this young man might be Tom 
Meldrum, your last, Edith, and that 
wouldn’t suit me at all.” 

What Miss Germain said was true. 
Van Buren Castlewine was somebody. 
His father was rich, a member of Con- 
gress from the Richmond district, and 
a kinsman of the Huguenot family of 
Lorraines. His mother was a cousin 
of Martin Van Buren. He was a grad- 
uate of Union College, Schenectady, 
and had become acquainted with the 
Adirondacks during one of his sum- 
mer vacations. He was as much im- 
pressed with the fact that these two 
girls were worth while as they had 
been by his appearance, and he made 
it evident to David Thornton by what 
he said to him after supper. 

“Dave, I’ve changed my mind about 
those partridges. Have Mandy put 
one at Miss Germain’s plate, and one 
at Miss Laura’s for breakfast. Under- 
stand P” 

“Yes. But how about them wirgs, 
Mr. Cassle’in ?” 

“Save the best pair, just as I said.” 

That night David Thornton told 
Mandy his opinion of Castlewine. 

“That feller’s about the best I ever 
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see. He kin tramp, shoot, row, paddle, 
an’ he ain’t afraid o’ nothin’. But, 
Mandy, he’s struck. He certainly is 
struck onto them two gals. He’s goin’ 
to give ’em them partridges fer break- 
fus’. An’ he’s goin’ to give the best 
pair o’ them wings to that youngest 
gal.” 

“How do you know that, Dave ?” 

“Oh, I’ve been watchin’. He’s struck 
onto that youngest gal.” 

“T don’t know as I blame him. But, 
Dave, ef them folks stay here over to- 
morrer, I’ve got to have a bar’l o’ 
flour.” 

“All right, Mandy. I'll git ’er.” 

* * 


There were three guides with the 
Towle party, and of these Lysander 
Hall seemed by common consent to be 
the leader. Their supper was late, but 
guides never grumble. They sat after 
they had eaten it, on the porch of the 
kitchen, and smoked pipes, and Hall 
told them the story which Thornton 
had managed to tell him, about the 
stag and hunter on the Alpine pass. 

“T don’t believe it, boys. Not a 
hooter! But I’m goin’ to tell it to Alvy 
Dunning, an’ the fust time you git into 
John Holland’s at Blue Mountain, ef 
Alvy’s thar, ask him ef he ever heern 
about a feller stabbin’ a stag on a 
mountain pass. I'll bet you a bar skin 
that he sez he done ’er right here on 
‘Snowy.’ 

“Wal, ef he does,” said John Pike, 
“T’ll tell him that I done that ere stunt 
too, only thar was two deer, one comin’ 
one way, an’ t’other, t’other, an’ I lay 
down fer both on ’em, an’ killed both 
on ‘em, an’ see ’em both go over the 
cliff. What you s’pose he’ll say then, 
Lysander 

“Oh, he’ll tell another that'll beat 
yourn. He kin out-lie you, John.” 

* 


The guests of “The Castle” divided 
into two groups. Amos Towle and his 
wife, and Doctor and Mrs. Hood set- 
tled down in the parlor to a rubber at 
whist, while Castlewine and the Misses 
Germain took to the porch. It was 
the twenty-third of September, but the 
night was warm. 
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“Young ladies, have you ever seen 
a deer in the forest? A deer uncon- 
scious of the presence of a human be- 
ing, and for the moment fearing noth- 
ing? There is no more beautiful sight 
on earth.” 

The girls answered together, “No.” 
Then Laura asked: “Have you ever 
seen such a sight, Mr. Castlewine P” 

“Yes, I saw that very sight this af- 
ternoon.” 

“Oh, how? Where?” 

“Coming down the mountain. About 
two miles up from here there is a pool 
shaped very much like a spoon. It is 
probably as long as these three cabins, 
and half as wide. A little stream that 
flows out from beneath the base of a 
perpendicular rock makes it. I drank 
of the water. It is as cold as ice. Did 
you notice the brook down near the 
boat-landing ?” 

They both assented. 

“Well, it flows from that pool. 
Around that little lake stand mighty 
birches, as if to guard it. Those trees 
are one hundred feet high, or some 
of them are. A wide mossy carpet 
surrounds the pool. It is the loveliest 
arena for a dance of fairies that I ever 
saw. I believe in fairies. Do you, 
Miss Laura?” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Castlewine. There 
are no fairies.” 

“Oh, yes, there are. These woods 
are full of them. You would be trans- 
formed into one yourself, if you should 
stay here long. I never saw this place 
until this afternoon. As we came 
down from the summit of ‘Old Snowy’ 
we passed it, and I could not go by 
without a long rest. Oh, but it is 
beautiful !”’ 

“Couldn’t we go there, Mr. Castle- 
wine ?” 

“That will depend upon how good 
trampers you are, Miss Laura. The 
route is five miles up, and two and a 
half miles down. Could you girls do 
that 

“Why, of course we could, couldn’t 
we, Edith P?” 

“Yes, if Amos doesn’t say no.” 

“I was sitting by that pool when I 
saw the deer. I had a seat on the 


moss, and was leaning against a big 
birch. David stood by watching me, 
disgusted because I stopped so long, 
when we should have been hastening 
home. But I could not help it. The 
silver surface of the pool, the soft light 
filtering through the foliage, the au- 
tumn coloring which even so early has 
begun to deck the maples, the shadows 
cast by the trees, the gentle whispering 
of the winds to the wood-spirits, and 
the balminess of the afternoon roused 
all the poetic in me. It was then I 
saw the deer. The wind was blowing 
toward us from beyond the pool. The 
deer came out of the thick brush on 
the further side of the little lake. It 
was a fawn coming to drink. She did 
not see us. She stood close to the 
water, with head lowered, when David 
moved. His foot cracked a dead twig. 
Up went the head of the fawn. There 
was one frightened look, and she > 
whirled and sped into the thicket. 
That was a picture not soon to be for- 
gotten, Miss Laura.” 

“T think that was an unwritten poem, 
Mr. Castlewine. I wish I could see a 
sight like that.” 

“Perhaps you may. There are great 
possibilities in the forest.” 

When the parties separated that 
night, two utterly unforeseen things 
had happened. Laura Germain had 
made up her mind that Van Buren 
Castlewine was the finest man she had 
ever seen. And Van Buren Castle- 
wine was wholly in love with the 
young girl from Ridgeton Manor. 

He went to his porch room, but was 
restless, and instead of retiring, wan- 
dered out presently, and down to a 
great flat-topped boulder near the 
shore. He climbed to the top of this, 
and lay down with his face up to the 
stars. He heard far out on the lake 
the cry of a loon, and ere very long the 
plash of oars, steady, regular, distant 
at first, then nearer, and when by and 
by the sound ceased, he knew some 
one was landing at Thornton’s dock. 
But he was in no mood to care who 
the late comer might be. He was 


thinking of Laura Germain. Her face, 
her figure, her bronze-red hair were on 


: | 
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the air before him as if photographed 
there. He saw her eyes, like those of 
the fawn in the glade under the preci- 
pice, and he dreamed waking dreams 
of what the future might bring. He 
had already forgotten that a boat had 
landed when a man stopped by the 
stone on which he was lying. 

“Ain’t Mandy fixed the porch good 
enough? Be ye goin’ to sleep out on 
this stun? You better come to bed.” 

“That you who landed just now, 
Dave ?” 

“Yes. You better come to bed.” 

“All right. Where you been this 
time of night?” 

“Down to Hosey’s.” 

“What did you go to the foot of the 
lake for 

“Bar’l o’ flour fer Mandy.” 

“Did you get it.” 

“Yes. 

“Where is it?” 

“Down at the landin’.” 

“Going to leave it there all night?” 

“No. Mandy an’ I'll roll ’er up.” 

“Mandy and you? Not much. Come 
on: we'll roll it up.” With a bound he 
was on the ground and going down the 
hill. 

They were a half hour at the job, 
and then Castlewine said ‘“Good- 
night,” and added, “Dave, I want you 
to take your light canoe and paddle 
that bronze-haired girl and me up Jes- 
sup’s River to-morrow night.” 

“All right, Mr. Cassle’in. 
sit still in a canoe ?” 

“T’ll find out in the morning. She 
looks as if she could do anything she 
felt she must.” 

“All right, Mr. Cassle’in. But what 
did you call her hair ?” 

“Bronze, David.” 

* 


Can she 


+ * 


“Think of it, Mandy. Bronze hair. 
Me to paddle him an’ her up Jessup’s. 
He’s struck, Mandy. He allus seemed 
sensible afore.” 

“Is a man lackin’ in sense ’cause he’s 
perlite to a purty gal, Dave? Was 
you, when you used to come trampin’ 
down Long Lake way to see me?” 

“Oh, shucks, Mandy! You know I 
didn’t mean no sech thing. I’d ’a 
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tramped from Dan to Beersheby to git 
you, an’ been twice as big a fool as I 
was.” 

“Then you was a fool, was you, 
Dave Thornton, comin’ arter me? Wal, 
I never told you I was a fool for tak- 
ing you.” 

“Oh, sho, Mandy! We're talkin’ 
no’try, both of us. Po’try’s lies, Mr. 
Cassle’in says.” Then that woodsman 
threw his arms around his wife, and 
having given her a hug like that of 
a bear, was gone. 

Castlewine did not read his letters 
until morning. Among them was one 
from his mother. It said: “Abraham 
Lincoln has spoken in New York, and 
the whole country is talking. The 
South is furious. Your father says the 
speech will elect that—what shall I 
call him?—that nigger-loving rene- 
gade. Your father has read the speech 
and says it is one of the greatest ut- 
terances ever made against slavery. 
He says he shall sell his niggers and 
get the cash before election, and then 
he will be ready for whatever hap- 
pens.” 

Disturbed though the young man 
was over that, one look at Miss Laura 
as they met restored his equanimity. 
He proposed to row the two girls down 
the lake, after breakfast, and he an- 
nounced a program for the evening. 

“Mrs. Towle, if you will allow me 
to have Miss Laura, who I think is the 
lightest of you ladies, I can persuade 
Thornton to paddle her with me in his 
birch-bark canoe. It is frail, but it 
will carry Miss Laura if she will sit 
very still.” 

“Oh, may I go in that? I was down 
at the lake early this morning, and 
saw it. May I go in it?” 

“That is for Mrs. Towle to answer,” 
replied Castlewine. 
« * 

The three boats which had brought 
the Philadelphians to “The Castle”. 
followed Thornton’s canoe, as about 
sunset the start was made for Jessup’s 
River. Lysander Hall was in the lead 
of these boats. 

Out of the lake, through the flags, 
into the sluggish stream, which no eye 


. 
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of the visiting group had seen or sus- 
pected, David Thornton paddled his 
light canoe into the broad, deep water 
—banked on either hand by wide- 
spreading lowlands covered with flag 
and marsh grass. 

The sun fell swiftly now behind the 
southern spur of “Old Snowy Moun- 
tain,” and the shadows across the 
marsh were beautiful. Thornton’s pad- 
dle made not even so much sound as 
would be caused by a drop of water. 
Almost imperceptibly, the colors of the 
autumn flowers blended into the hue 
of the grass on the marsh. High above 
floated broad, fleecy clouds, their 
edges touched with silver by the light 
trom below the hills. Far over to the 
East a reflection from the crimson of 
the after-glow, gave a faint illumina- 
tion to the sky, and the spreading for- 
est made a strong, rich background for 
the picture. 

Miss Laura sat in silence watching 
the earth and sky. Suddenly she said, 
“Have any other parties turned you 
out of your room?” 

Castlewine answered: “Other means 
comparison. Do you think that your 
party has turned me out of my room P” 

“But you have not answered my 
question, Mr. Castlewine. Have 
they ?” 

“If I say yes or no, I allow at once 
that you have, and how could that be? 
I was miles away when you arrived. 
You could not turn me out of a place 
where I was not.” 

“Oh, you evade, Mr. Castlewine. 
What made you run up stairs so fast, 
and then come down again so quickly? 
We turned you out, you know we did.” 

“I did not see you do it, Miss 
Laura.” | 

“But we did. You know we did, and 
it was not nice, and I shall ask Mrs. 
Thornton to let us——” 

“Shhh!” came a long sibilant note 
from the guide. They understood it to 
be a call to silence, and obeyed. A 
strong, quick, backward _ stroke 


stopped the canoe. 

“Look!” whispered Thornton, almost 
inaudibly. Thirty yards away, where 
the river made a sharp turn, was a 
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spot of solid bank covered with grass, 
and between the grass and the water 
a beach of yellow sand. A spreading 
pine cast a shadow over the spot, and 
close to the water, with forefeet almost 
in the stream, stood a red fox drinking. 
With head down, and eyes fastened on 
the river, the creature was utterly un- 
conscious of the nearness of human be- 
ings, nor is it probable that he knew 
there were such on his earth. His long 
tail lay straight back upon the sand. 
Almost imperceptibly, the canoe, head- 
ed up the stream, moved toward the 
fox. The animal felt, rather than 
heard, something unusual, and slowly 
raised his head. The eyes of the wild 
creature looked full into those of the 
girl. They thrilled her to the center 
of her life. The boat was not twenty 
feet away now. Then, very deliber- 
ately, the red fox whirled, and trotted 
up the bank, past the pine, to the edge 
of the flags. There, pausing as if to 
say good-night, he gave them one last 
look, then vanished. 

Laura Germain’s face was a study. 
She had never seen such a sight, and 
her whole emotional being was roused. 
“Oh, how beautiful, how beautiful he 
was!” she said. “I would give any- 
thing to have him back there. How I 
wish I could have laid my hand upon 
his head! That was the most lovely 
sight I ever saw.” 

Castlewine noticed her emotion, but 
he did not comprehend its depth. How 
could he? He knew almost nothing 
about girls, and he knew nothing at all 
about this particular one. His reply 
brought a revelation of her nature for 
which he was unprepared. 

“Yes. He was very beautiful, very 
beautiful, and I was glad, Miss Laura, 
that I left my gun at ‘The Castle.’ ” 

“Gun?P You! Oh,” and Laura Ger- 
main burst into tears. 

a 

Laura Germain stood next morning 
before the cabin, ready for a tramp 
up “Old Snowy Mountain.” 

Castlewine came down the steps. “I 
shall be obliged to take my gun to- 
day, Miss Laura. There are wild 
wolves on that mountain. One will 
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not attack a party, but it is safer to 
carry guns. Gray wolves will not trot 
peacefully away like Reynard the Red 
of the evening shades.” 

Such was Castlewine’s first allusion 
to the drama of the preceding evening, 
and was a half apology for the unfor- 
tunate speech which had caused the 
scene. Had he known girls better, he 
would have comprehended that those 
three monosyllables were an involun- 
tary revelation of the feeling for him 
which had taken possession of the 
neart of Laura Germain. He did not 
know, but she, fearing that he did, an- 
swered with a shrewd admixture of 
brusqueness and sentiment that was 
intended to direct his thoughts into 
other channels. 

“You must have thought I was a fool 
last night, Mr. Castlewine. Well, I 
was. But do you know, poetry, music, 
pictures always, almost, make a baby 
ef me? No, of course you don’t know, 
for you don’t know me. We had all 
three last night. Music? Why, I al- 
most heard the melody of the patter of 
the feet of that fox upon the sand. But 
I wouldn’t have been such a fool but 
for the climax when he turned to say 
good-night.” 

That was the only allusion she made 
to the scene by the curving bank of 
Jessup’s River. 

“But you have not told me I may 
carry my gun, Miss Laura.” 

They were going to ascend “Old 
Snowy Mountain” that day, and David 
Thornton’s appearance equipped for 
the start prevented her answer. David's 
first words made it unnecessary. “Ly- 
sander says he heern a wolf las’ night, 
Mr. Cassle’in. You’ve got your gun. 
That’s right. Come on! Lysander’s 
waitin’!” 

The tramp was five miles by the 
north trail, which led at first among 
gleaming white birches, and then 
through a belt of tall, dark hemlocks, 
and at last past the ash and birch 
giants that grew midway up the moun- 
tain. The girls were tired when they 
reached the top, but they found com- 
pensation, abundant and satisfying, in 
the wonderful view which burst upon 
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their eyes from the summit. Castle- 
wine and Towle, with the two girls, sat 
down by the edge of the precipice 
where two days before the young man 
had read the poem. 

“While we wait for dinner, how 
would you like a story?” he asked. 

“That would be great,” answered 
Miss Germain, “but it must be a moun- 
tain story, and romantic, too.”’ 

“Alright,” was the reply, and draw- 
ing from his pocket the volume con- 
taining the Alpine story, he read it, 
adding as he closed: “Our path down 
will lead across just such a ledge. Can 
you walk it, Miss German? Can you, 
Miss Laura ?” 

“TI can do what I must,” she replied. 

Then followed the story of the ef- 
fect of his previous reading upon 
David Thornton, and of the guide’s re- 
peated utterance, “The durned sneak!” 
and as he told it, David himself ap- 
peared, and having overheard, said 
quickly, “And that’s what he was, too. 
But it’s time to stop doin’ poetry, and 
to come to dinner.” 

They went in eager obedience to the 
call. And what a dinner! Did you 
ever eat one cooked by an Adirondack 
guide after tramping on a mountain 
trail, or after trolling for a whole 
morning on some lake? Potatoes 
roasted in hot ashes, chicken, trussed 
and spitted before a blazing fire, done 
to a brown; green corn prepared in the 
same way; bread made by a cook like 
Mandy Thornton, and pie! But if you 
are not a Yankee, you do not care for 
pie. But they liked it; liked all there 
was, and ate as if they had never eaten 
before, and through it all Van Buren 
Castlewine was charmingly fascinat- 
ing. You men who read this know 
why. He was “struck,” as David had 
told Mandy. 

The four returned to the edge of the 
cliff, presently, and threw themselves 
down in holiday fashion. The girls 
chatted, and the men puffed at their 
pipes. Suddenly the Philadelphia 
lawyer said: “Can we talk politics, 
and not quarrel, Mr. Castlewine ?” 

“Yes. I'll not quarrel with a guest. 
That’s what you are to-day.” 


« 
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“Well, what is going to happen after 
election this fall?” 

“War, probably.” 

“Do you really think that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will you fight?” 

“What will be the good? You can 
never win.” 

“Yes, we can, and will. There will 
be a severed union. There will be a 
Southern Confederacy, never a South- 
ern nation. Sovereign States cannot 
make a nation. They can unite for a 
time by mutual consent, and can sepa- 
rate at will.” 

“But, my dear Castlewine, African 
slavery will be the corner-stone of that 
confederacy. Will you fight for slav- 


I will fight for the honor of 
my State.” 

“What? Against the old flag?” 

“I love the flag, Mr. Towle, but I 
jove Virginia more. If secession comes, 
as South Carolina already threatens, 
and Virginia follows that lead, I shall 
go with my State.” 

Then impulsively Miss Laura Ger- 
main spoke: “Would you, Mr. Castle- 
wine, fight against the flag of your 
country 

“Not if you carried it, Miss Laura.” 

“That is an evasion. I want.an an- 
swer. Would you?” 

“Shall I see my native State invaded 
by a foe?” 

“It’s time to be startin’, Mr. Cassle- 


in. Them gals must git across that 
ledge, one to a time. We've got to 
mog.” 


David’s call admitted of no debate. 
Miss Laura’s question remained for 
the time unanswered, but a time would 
come between these two when it would 
have to be answered. Each knew it, 
and each feared what the answer 
would effect in their lives. 

As they came to the ledge, Laura 
said: “I’m going across first, Edith. 
I’m going to have something to talk 
about all next winter. You’re the old- 


est, but you’ve got to wait.” 
Thornton took from his pack-basket 
a short rope, and said: “Wal, my gal, 
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ef you go fust, you’re the fust to be 
tied up.” 

He passed the rope around her 
waist, and fastened one end to Castle- 
wine’s wrist, the other to his own. 
“Don’t look down once, my gal. Keep 
your head up. Side-step when I do, 
and keep cool.” 

Half way across, Miss Laura called 
suddenly: “Stop!” 

She set her back against the rock as 
they stopped, and looking at Castle- 
wine, asked: “Would you? Would you 
have shot that fox if you had had your 
gun 

“No, marm, he wouldn’t. He ain’t 
no sneak.” Then the memory of the 
story came over him, and he added: 
“The durned 

She did not let him finish, nor did 
she accept the answer. 

“Would you, Mr. Castlewine? Tell 
me. Would you have shot that fox?” 

“Miss Laura, I'll be honest. I was 
glad I did not have my gun. David 
said, when I read him the poem: 
‘Knives can’t never resist temptation 
when a deer gets in their way,’ and I 
am afraid guns are like knives.” 

“Then I am glad, too, for I shall not 
have to hate you now.” 

“Then you would hate me had I shot 
the fox ?” 

“T certainly would.” 

“And you wouldn’t like to hate me ?” 

“I wouldn’t like to hate any one. 
Hating people is not nice, especially 
people you don’t know very well. Go 
on, David.” 

Having piloted Miss Laura safely 
across, the two men returned after the 
others, for the guide said he wanted 
Castlewine’s help with Miss Germain. 
So Miss Laura was left in the forest 
2lone. She should have remained 
where they left her, but she was young, 
daring, curious, and the trail was plain, 
and the forest beautiful. The distance 
across the ledge was not great, and the 
rest would be over very soon, so feel- 
ing utterly secure, Miss Laura went 
wandering slowly along the trail until 
at last turning from it, she entered a 
thicket, attracted by some brilliantly- 
colored autumn leaves. Then sudden- 
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ly, she was startled by a growl and 
snarl, and through the undergrowth she 
saw the glaring eyes of a mountain 
wolf. With rare presence of mind she 
stepped backward slowly and steadily, 
thinking the wolf would not follow, but 
to her horror the beast began to move 
toward her. Where were her friends? 
Why had she left the ledge? She 
reached the trail, then turned to run, 
but at once heard the plunging of the 
creature in pursuit. And now the 
hitherto self-possessed girl, frightened 
beyond all control, screaming and 
shrieking went racing for life back to- 
ward the ledge, conscious that the wolf 
was fast overtaking her. She knew 
she could not run upon the narrow 


crossing without falling over the preci- , 


pice. She saw her friends, but they 
seemed miles away. 

Then she heard David Thornton 
shout: “Down, gal, down! Flat down, 
on your face! Quick! flat down, I 
say!” 

Obeying, she fell on her face; the 
next instant she felt the clutch of her 
pursuer, and in a paroxysm of terror, 
fainted. 

Thernton’s call and the sight of men 
made the angry forest scavenger raise 
his head. That was Castlewine’s op- 
portunity. He was in the lead of the 
crossing party, and dropping to one 


knee: “Steady, Miss Edith!” he said, 


then aimed. The risk was great. The 
head of the wolf was just above that 
of the girl. There was the ring of a 
rifle, and the beast fell dead upon the 
body of Laura Germain. 

“That was a good shot, Mr. Cas- 
sle’in. You oughter be a guide. Ly- 
sander couldn’t beat that, an’ he never 
misses. Don’t be afeared now, Miss 
Germain. Thar ain’t no more on ’em. 
Lysander heern this one last night, an’ 
! reckoned we’d better take the guns.” 

* * 


“Can you make the tramp down the 
mountain, Miss Laura?” Castlewine 
asked, when, after a half hour the re- 
suscitated girl announced herself 
ready for the tramp down. 

“I can do what I must,” she an- 
swered. 
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Supper was late at “The Castle,” 
but it was good, and entirely restored 
Laura Germain to her usual self, and 
when after her two sisters had taken 
their seats for a game of whist with 
Dr. Hood, and Mr. Towle, Castlewine 
asked her if she would sit on the porch 
with him for a last chat, she said: “Yes 
I will. For I have some questions to 
ask that you have not answered.” 

So they went out into the radiance of 
the full September moon, two lovers 
in the shadow of the walls of the “Cas- 
tle of Indolence,” their love unspoken, 
but their hearts beating under the con- 
sciousness of its power. 

“Your questions, Miss Laura. What 
are they?” 

“Did we? Did we turn you out of 
your room ?” 

His first answer was a hearty laugh. 
Then: “Still harping on my daughter? 
Are you Hamlet? Am I Polonius?” 

“Hamlet enough to prove that we 
did, whether you answer or not. See ?” 
She drew from her pocket a neck-tie. 
“That was on the floor when we took 
possession.” 

“T’ll be Mrs. Malaprop instead of 
Polonius,” he laughed. “I own the 
soft impeachment.” 

“You mean you own this neck-tie. 
You wanted to make me think we did 
not turn you out. But you couldn’t. I 
knew. Now, one more question.” 

“No, that’s not fair,” he replied. “It 
is my turn now. You may ask your 
next after I ask mine.” 

“Alright.” Her voice was like music 
to him. She did not dream of what 
was held in her reply. 

He looked into her face, and then 
in the moonlight she saw what was 
coming from his soul: “Laura, dear 
Laura!” He paused just an instant. 
She was trembling, but she could not 
stop him. “Laura, I love you with 
all my heart. My question is, will you 
be my bride some day?” 

She looked him full in the face as 
she said very slowly and tenderly: 
“Van Buren Castlewine, I owe you my 
life. I love you with all the life you 


have saved. I cannot keep it unsaid. 
But I cannot answer you until I ask, 


. 
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and you make reply to my second 
question.” 

“What is it, dear?” 

“Should the South make war for 
slavery’s sake upon my country, would 
you fight against my country’s flag?” 

He tried to parry. “This has noth- 
ing to do with my love for you, Laura 
dear.” 

“But it has with mine for you, Van 
Buren. I love you. How can I help 
it? But would you? Would you fight 
against the flag?” 

“I must go with my State, dear girl. 
I can do no other. Virginia owns me. 
She is my mother. If she calls me to 
defend her from invasion by other 
States, I must answer.” 

“Then, Van Buren, this night, which 
might have been that of my betrothal, 
becomes that of my widowhood. Il 
love you, but I will not marry any man 
who will fight against the flag of my 
country.” 

“Oh, Laura, dear Laura, recall those 
words! Take them back! They are 
woe tome. Are they not to you, also? 
Oh, how can you, how can you say 
them? Unspeak them, Laura, dearest. 
Forget you ever framed them even in 
thought.” 

“Do not make this harder for me, 
Van Buren. They have been spoken. 
They must remain so, unless you stand 
with and by—me. Oh, no! Not me. 
By our country and her honor. How 
can I say them? How can I break my 
own heart? I told you before we 
crossed the ledge, ‘I can do what I 
must.’ I told you that, too, when you 
asked me after the mountain horror, if 
I could tramp down. Now once more, 
Van Buren, dear, I tell you I can do 
what I must, and I must say, though 
I love you, No.” 

She was silent for a moment, then 
very gently laying her hand on his 
she said: “Van Buren, dear, give it up! 
Stand for your country, with your 
country. I will marry you any day 


you will come to me, and then will let 
you go to the war, if there must be war, 
though that would mean heart-break 
for me.” 

“Oh, Laura, Laura Germain, take it 
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back! I cannot be recreant to my kin- 
dred, my home, my very mother-land. 
I am captain of a company of cavalry. 
If Virginia secedes, that company will 
go with the Southern army, and I must 
go with it. To abandon my mother- 
State, with her traditions, and make 
cause against her because of longings 
for my happiness with you, would 
make me lose my self-respect, and for- 
feit your respect for me, too, some 
day. That sentence of David Thorn- 
ton would forever ring in my ears, ‘The 
durned sneak!’ Oh, Laura, tell me I 
may go as duty calls, and when it is 
over, if I survive, I will seek you once 
more.” 

She looked at him for a long mo- 
ment in silence. There were tears on 
her face. Then she answered: “No. 
I love you. Oh, to say it is sweet! But 
Van Buren, I love my country more. 
David Thornton’s text will serve me 
also. I owe you my life, and I will 
pay the debt by keeping ever as I am, 
yours in heart and memory. I will 
never marry, unless I marry you, Van 
Buren. And I will never marry you 
unless it be under the old flag waving 
over one undivided union.” 

As she finished speaking, she rose 
and offered him her hand. “May I 
keep the neck-tie ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said sadly. Then sudden- 
ly, with strong impulse, he took, not 
her hand, but her face between his two 
hands, and kissed her. “Just once,” 
he said, and then went swiftly out into 
the shadows toward the forest. 

She remained where he had left her, 
looking off toward the Eastern hills 
for a long time silently. At last she 
spoke: “This is the twenty-fifth of 
September. It is my birthday. I am 
twenty-one. My life has been saved 
and lost to-day.” 

Her sister Edith came out presently. 
“I thought you and Mr. Castlewine 
were here,” she said. 

“We were,” was all the answer. 

“Where is he?” 

“I do not know. He started toward 
the mountain a little while ago. I do 
not think we will see him again.” 

“Oh,” said Edith. 
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When Castlewine moved back to his 
room he found a note: “Yesterday was 
my birthday. I was twenty-one. It 
was my death-day, too. I have lost 
my life forever. Laura.” 

By the note lay a ring, which he had 
seen and felt upon her hand as he 
helped her across the ledge. He wrote 
in his note-book: “September twenty- 
fifth, eighteen hundred sixty: Laura 
Germain and I were married in heart 
at the Castle of Indolence on Indian 
Lake. We shall never meet again.” 

+ * 

On September twenty-fifth, Mrs. 
Edith Germain Meldrum made a party 
to celebrate her sister’s birthday. This 
she did each year, inviting each time 
as many guests, less one, as was the 
number of her sister’s years. The 
lacking one would never come. He 
had been k.lled on a Virginia battle- 
field. There was no doubt of it. Col. 
Towle had seen him fall, and at night, 
with his orderly, had found on the 
field the body of the dead man, and 
had washed his face. A chair was al- 
ways placed for him, but was always 
empty at the Meldrum annual feast. 

On this particular night the butler 
brought a message to Miss Laura that 
a stranger wished to speak with her. 
“He would give no name, Miss. He 
said: ‘She will know!’” In the hall 
stood a man tall, straight, handsome. 
Laura had gone half the way toward 
him before she recognized who was 
this caller. 

Then, stopping, she cried: “You! 
You! You!” She could say no more, 
and would have fallen but for his 
quick, supporting arm. 

“Perhaps I should have sent my 
. name,” he said, apologetically. 

“No, Colonel Castlewine, this is bet- 
ter,” she replied. 

“Laura, I am not Colonel Castio- 
wine. I am Van Buren Castlewine of 
Old Snowy Mountain. This——” 

“They told me you were dead, killed 
two years ago at Petersburg, Col- 
one! 

“Not Colonel! Oh, don’t you know, 
Laura! Don’t you know? The night- 
mare is gone. The horrors are past. 
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This is September twenty-fifth, your 
anniversary, our anniversary. I am a 
loyal citizen of the great Republic 
now. My debt to my State is paid. 
The question of a national union is for- 
ever settled. Your flag is my flag. 
Your country is my country forever- 
more, and Laura I have come for what 
you know is mine.” 

“Yes, I know,” she answered, “and 
I will keep my promise.” 

He drew from his pocket the ring 
she had left at the “Castle.” 

“Laura, this was in my pocket when 
I fell at Petersburg. Shall it be our 
betrothal ring?” 

“Yes, dear,” she said as he placed 
it on the hand from which it had been 
gone for six long years. 

The vacant chair at the Meldrum 
table was filled presently. As Laura 
led the unexpected guest into the din- 
ing room she said: “Amos, this is Col. 
Castlewine whom you saw killed at 
Petersburg.” 

The two men clasped hands, and 
looked at each other, each too deeply 
moved to speak. At last Colonel 
Towle found his voice. “Alive? Is it 
true? I saw you fall that day. I 
Saw you again that night on the field.” 

“Yes, I know. You thought I was 
dead, but I was not. I recognized you 
and I thought as you bent over me, ‘I 
can kill one more foe,’ and my right 
hand grasped my pistol. Then out of 
memory came an echo of ‘Old Snowy 
Mountain,’ “The durned sneak!’ It was 
like the sound of a voice, and in the 
sudden revulsion of feeling, I fainted 
ence more. Some negroes, before 
morning, found me and carried me 
away. That is my story.” 


* * * * 


The happiest, cheeriest old couple 
in Ridgeton Manor are Colonel and 
Mrs. Castlewine. Their home is the 
most beautiful in the suburb. There 
are grandchildren there, too, and every 
year at Christmas there is a great 
celebration, for Christmas is the day 
when, forty years ago, Grandfather 
and Grandmother Castlewine were 
married. 
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A True Tale of the Santa Barbara Islands 


BY O. M. PAUL 


ness a bleak sentinel on the vast 

stretches of the Pacific Ocean, 

with no sound save the roar of the 
seething breakers as they play in wild 
abandon on its rugged cliffs the far- 
thest outpost of the shores of Southern 
California, lies the little island of San 
Nicholas, some thirty miles beyond its 
nearest neighbor. With this and a few 
others, the whole group comprises the 
Santa Barbara Islands. At one time 
they were quite rich in seals, sea otters 
and abalone shells, but now they are 
sparsely settled and rarely a wanderer 
drifts to San Nicholas Island. How- 
ever, it was not always uninhabited. 
At the time of the discovery of Cali- 
fornia all the islands were quite thick- 
ly populated. The people were a su- 
perior race, with white skin, light hair 
and rosy cheeks. As the early settlers 
coming from Europe increased, the 
native population fell off. A few years 
later, Franciscan monks from Spain 
founded missions in many parts of 
Southern California, first converting 
and then utilizing the native Indians. 
Some time later they brought the in- 
habitants of all the nearer islands in 
a body to the mainland, and in 1835 
the entire population of San Nicholas, 
hitherto left in peace, because of its 
distance, was also transported. It was 
at this time that the event occurred 
which the writer gives verbatim as 
told him by an old English sailor on 
the water front of New York City, at 
the time reporter on a daily journal of 
the great metropolis. The story was 
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substantiated by an old log-book in 
the possession of the sailorman. 


One sunny morning in the month of 
April, of the year 1835, all of Santa 
Barbara crowded to the shores of the 
bay to enjoy the rare spectacle of a 
ship sailing out of the harbor. Even 
the pious monks left their customary 
employment in the garden to mingle 
with the curious throng at the beach. 

The attraction was the little ship 
Peor Es Nada, a trim schooner of 25 
tons, that had been chartered by two 
Americans for hunting sea otter along 
the coast of Lower California. Three 
months later, after a successful cruise, 
they entered the harbor of San Pedro, 
disposed of their skins, and at once set 
sail for San Nicholas. This in com- 
pliance with the commission of the 
missionaries to convey its inhabitants 
to their domain. Before the little 
schooner reached the island, the 
weather changed, and a fierce storm 
threatened. After considerable diffi- 
culty a landing was effected. As the 
wind increased rapidly, it was feared 
the ship might wreck on the jagged 
cliffs and the embarking of the natives 
was hurriedly accomplished. Imme- 
diately the vessel prepared to leave 
the dangerous neighborhood of the 
island to seek the safety of a shelter- 
ing harbor. At the very moment of 
the departure, one of the women 
missed her baby, which she thought 
had been carried on board by one of 
the sailors. Weeping and with heart- 
breaking lamentations, she begged to 
be allowed to go on shore again. 

However, as it was now blowing a 
gale, not daring to lose a moment, as 
the least delay might cause the de- 
struction of all, the Captain gave the 
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command to put off, assuring the 
broken-hearted mother that immedi- 
ately after the storm, probably the 
very next morning, he would return. 
When the poor mother realized that 
her pleading was in vain, and the ves- 
sel was leaving the island, with a des- 
pairing shriek she jumped into the 
boiling sea. She was seen to battle 
with the breakers, then was soon lost 
to sight. Nothing could possibly be 
done in such an angry sea toward her 
rescue. 

After a tempestuous voyage, the 
schooner reached San Pedro. There 
the San Nicholas Islanders, never to 
return to their home, were landed, and 
were distributed among the missions 
of Los Angeles and San Gabriel. 

The captain was sincere in his in- 
tention to return to the island and 
learn the fate of the poor woman and 
her child, but the craft was needed so 
urgently for other purposes that hu- 
manity was forced to withdraw before 
business, and as the ill-fated schooner 
had the misfortune to wreck on the 
next trip, no possible means of reach- 
ing the island offered, since at that 
time the coast of Southern California 
could boast of nothing larger than a 
fisherman’s yawl, and no one would 
venture in an open boat. Indeed, there 
was little hope that the woman had 
reached land, the indications being 
that she had been drowned in the 
breakers, while the infant, thus aban- 
doned, could not possibly survive its 
mother; therefore, the affair was soon 
forgotten. 

Not entirely, however, as among the 
monks in the mission of Santa Bar- 
bara was a certain Father Gonzales, 
whom the fate of the unfortunate 
mother affected very deeply. -—de 
spared no pains to obtain certainty 
relative to it; nevertheless, it was 15 
years before he was able to find a per- 
son who would consent to go to San 
Nicholas Island and search for proof 
on the spot. A skipper named Thomas 
Jeffries, who had just had a small 
schooner built for himself, was guar- 
anteed $200 for the trip. Jeffries 


searched the entire island, and though 
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signs of human habitation were not 
lacking, for he found a hut of whale- 
bone, a number of stone utensils, some 
of which, among them a beautiful cup 
of serpentine, he took with him, he dis- 
covered nothing that would lead to the 
belief the woman was alive and on the 
island. 

On his return, San Nicholas Island 
was again a favorite subject, and not 
long after a second expedition sailed 
for it, though with a different object. 
Jeffries had related of having seen, 
outside of numerous foxes and wild 
dogs, an almost inconceivable amount 
of seals and sea otters. His descrip- 
tion aroused the intense interest of a 
number of hunters, so the following 
spring a small party under the leader- 
ship of Captain George Nidiver, and 
accompanied by Jeffries, set sail for 
the island. Arriving there they an- 
chored at the southern end. Climbing 
to the top of the cliffs, they had a 
magnificent view of the endless 
stretches of the ocean, horizon to hori- 
zon. But neither the grandeur of the 
water nor the wild beauty of the island 
produced the effect that the many 
rocks did, literally covered with black 
seals and the numberless fissures alive 
with otter. Scarce taking time to erect 
suitable tents, the men began the 
slaughter. For six weeks they re- 
mained on the prolific shores, employ- 
ing the entire time with seal killing 
and otter trapping. 

They had neither the time nor in- 
clination to explore the interior of the 
island, a spring bubbling out of an ad- 
jacent rock furnished sufficient fresh 
water, everything else having been 
provided beforehand. 

At one time during the last few days 
of their stay, while resting because of 
a severe storm, one of the men claimed 
to have seen on a distant exposed rock 
far in the interior, a woman’s figure, 
which appeared to run back and forth 
and to try to hail him. When in re- 
sponse to the man’s shouting the cap- 
tain came, the figure had disappeared. 
In Santa Barbara, on the arrival of the 
party, the story quickly spread, and 
the ghost of San Nicholas was for a 
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long time a favorite topic among the 
superstitious. 

In July, another party left the island 
with Captain Nidiver again at the 
helm. Among them was a certain 
Charles Detman, a fisherman known as 
Charley Brown, an Irish cook, also a 
number of Indians from the Missions. 

This time the destination was the 
northern end of the island. Immedi- 
ately after anchoring, Nidiver and 
Brown started on a jaunt along the 
shore, though only for pleasure. The 
night being warm and the full moon 
very bright, they wandered further 
than they had intended. Suddenly, 
Nidiver stood still, glanced about in all 
directions, then knelt down to examine 
something that had attracted his at- 
tention. What he saw was the clearly 
defined imprint of a human foot. Eu- 
reka! the ghost of San Nicholas was 
real, the woman was still alive. On 
making this discovery the excitement 
of the men was intense. Without sig- 
naling to the rest of the party, they at 
once began search. They called loudly 
that they were friends and had come 
to help her. But although they walked 
and called for hours, they neither saw 
nor heard anything. The next day they 
found hanging on the limb of a tree a 
basket made of rush containing some 
bone needles, twine made of twisted 
fish gut, fish hooks of shell, and an 
unfinished dress of bird skins. Brown 
advised throwing the things under the 
tree to ascertain if they would be 
picked up. This was done. Further 
in the interior they discovered circular 
enclosures, constructed of dovetailed 
branches. Nearly clean-hewed posts 
had been driven in the earth, having 
cross-pieces high above the ground, on 
which were hung dried meats. Like- 
wise they found dried fish and seal fat, 
stored away in crevices near the 
springs. Yet nowhere a sign of the 
woman herself. However, that some- 


one, whether the woman or the child, 
grown up, had lately been on the 
island, was proven beyond a doubt. 
Searching for many days without fur- 
ther success, and the articles thrown 
out of the basket not having been 
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picked up, the foot-prints also proving 
to be older than at first supposed, they 
finally came to the conclusion that no 
living being existed there any more, 
and returned to the business which had 
brought them. In a few weeks they 
had finished, and were preparing for 
the return trip. Old Nidiver, however, 
could not forget the poor, abandoned 
soul. He proposed to the party that 
they should make one more search in 
every part of the island, to find if pos- 
sible, at least, her remains. Refusing 
at first to waste their time on such a 
fruitless mission, he finally, though 
with great difficulty, persuaded them 
—and so now the entire party scoured 
the island, “seeking a ghost,” as they 
said. 

After several days, Charley Brown 
found the whale bone hut, in which lay 
several implements, but the grass 
around it bore no traces of disturbance. 
Climbing up a towering promontory 
further toward the interior, he discov- 
ered fresh footprints that were, how- 
ever, soon lost in the moss. Going to 
the edge he saw his companions far 
below him. Coming back to examine 
further, he suddenly became aware of 
a strange movement at some distance, © 
but could not make out what caused it. 
Gliding closer, as silently as possible, 
he soon perceived the head of a wo- 
man that just showed above the 
bushes. Carefully approaching to 
within a few feet, he saw what he had 
supposed to be bushes was the wall of 
a roofless hut, built of strong branches 
intertwined. In the hut was what ap- 
peared to be a couch of grass, several - 
pots, a knife rudely fashioned out of 
a barrel hoop with a wooden handle, 
also a steadily burning fire, with some 
bones in the ashes. 

The woman’s skin was lighter in 
hue than most Indians, her features 
were very regular and pleasing, and 
her brown hair hung in thick braids 
over her shoulders. Talking incessant- 
ly to herself, her eyes shaded with her 
hands, she was gazing at the foot of 
the rocks. She had not yet seen the 
men below. Brown, fearing to frighten 
her if he called, endeavored to attract 
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her attention by placing his hat on the 
ramrod of his gun and raising it up 
and down. This signal, however, was 
seen by the men, so Brown by further 
signals, gave them to understand that 
they should surround the place and 
then climb up, thus preventing the 
woman’s possible flight. 

Before the men came up, he ap- 
proached the woman and spoke to her. 
She started back in fear, seemed anx- 
ious to run away, but evidently 
changed her mind, for she stood per- 
fectly still, then spoke to Brown in a 
strange tongue. She appeared to be 
between 40 and 50 years old, of sturdy 
build and erect stature; her face was 
also well marked with wrinkles. She 
was dressed in a sort of cloth made of 
bird skins that reached to her ankles, 
her arms being bare. As Brown’s com- 
panions neared, she greeted them in a 
simple but dignified manner that im- 
pressed both the white men and the 
Indians. She then busied herself to 
a meal for them from her 
scanty store, which consisted only of 
roasted roots. The Indians in the 
party spoke a number of dialects, but 
none could converse with the new- 
found hermit nor understand what she 
said. Made to comprehend by panto- 
mime that they wished her to accom- 
pany them, she was at once ready. Her 
few possessions were packed into the 
baskets; these the men carried, she 
taking a burning brand from the fire, 
followed the men to the shore. With- 
out hesitation she stepped into the 
boat, and thence onto the schooner. 

Brown, wishing to save her dress of 
birdskin, made her a petticoat of a 
piece of canvas, also gave her a man’s 
cotton shirt and a colored neck-cloth. 
During Brown’s dressmaking efforts 
she observed him closely, and was 
amused at the way he operated his 
needle. Then she showed him how she 
first punched the holes with the bone 
needle and then drew the _ thread 


through them. Realizing soon, however, 
that Brown’s method was speedier, she 
expressed the wish to sew in like man- 
ner, whereupon he gave her his needle, 
instructing her how to thread. 
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Her first efforts were very clumsy, 
but she soon became quite proficient. 
While sewing she told various epi- 
sodes from her lonely life on the island 
as well as she could without the aid of 
speech. The poor, lone woman had 
from time to time seen vessels sailing 
by, had hoped and prayed that they 
would come and take her with them, 
and then had sadly seen them disap- 
pear in the far distance. Then she had 
despaired, and thrown herself on the 
ground, screaming in the agony of her 
abandonment. However in time she 
had become more resigned. Ona few 
occasions men had landed, but in her 
fear she had always hid away until 
they were gone, though later she was 
sorry. If Brown had not surprised her 
it would have been the same way, but 
now she was very glad to get back to 
her tribe that had gone away so many 
years ago with the white people. 

Crossing her arms on her breast and 
sucking her thumb with a sad look in 
her eyes and a pathetic hush move- 
ment of her arms, she gave them to 
understand that she had had a baby 
at the time, but when she swam ashore 
after leaping from the vessel she could 
not find it, though she sought every- 
where. For days she had lain on the 
ground, wailing and weeping in her 
hopeless grief. Her food all this time 
was a few leaves of a species of wild 
cabbage that grew there. When more 
composed, she had managed by rub- 
bing a pointed stick along a narrow 
groove in a flat piece of wood, after 
many unsuccessful attempts, to start a 
fire, which she was most careful to 
keep alive. On her tramps she had al- 
ways taken a burning brand with her, 
and had never failed to cover her fire 
in the hut with ashes. She had lived 
on fish, seal fat, shell meat and roots. 
The birds, the skins of which had fur- 
nished her for the material for her 
dress, she had caught at night in the 
crevices of the rocks. Her principal 
dwelling place was a rocky cove at the 
northern end of the island, but she had 
also at different places built enclosures 
where she could spend the night secure 
from storms and wild beasts. At these 
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places she had also provided a supply 
of dried meats, hung on poles, beyond 
the reach of the wild dogs and other 
animals. 

During the voyage home, a severe 
storm came up. The woman signified 
that she wished to calm the inclement 
weather. Turning her face to wind- 
ward, she mumbled some words, and 
her joy, when the sky cleared, demon- 
strated that she ascribed it to the 
power of her charm. Just as the 
schooner dropped anchor in Santa Bar- 
bara, a wagon drawn by a team of 
oxen, rolled by, a sight that quite 
frightened the poor woman. On the 
other hand, a horse and rider were a 
source of delight to her. She affec- 
tionately stroked the horse, and pro- 
ceeded to satisfy herself that the rider 
was not grown to the horse. Beckon- 
ing to her late shipmates, she de- 
scribed to them the wonderful specta- 
cle, endeavoring to illustrate by plac- 
ing two fingers of her right hand over 
the thumb of her left and giving them 
a swinging motion. 

Captain Didiver’s residence was the 
center of attraction for the many curi- 
ous and interested people who wished 
to see the stranger, reclaimed from the 
dead. Even two speculative showmen 
proposed to the captain that he lease 
the woman to them, in order that they 
might exhibit her in San Francisco. 
But Captain Nidiver was too honor- 
able to wish to profit through the mis- 
fortune of his guest, and refused all 
offers. 

The poor woman manifested a re- 
markable affection for Nidiver’s child- 
ren. She caressed and played with 
them for hours. Occasionally visitors 
gave her small presents, which as soon 
as the visitors were gone she instantly 
distributed among the children, laugh- 
ing and supremely happy if only they 
were pleased. 

Through the efforts of the fathers 
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in Santa Barbara, numbers of Indians 
were brought from different missions 
with the hope that there might be one 
among them who could understand her 
language, but the hope was in vain. 

The inhabitants of San Nicholas, 
brought over eighteen years before, 
had been sent to various missions, and 
despite all efforts, not a trace of even 
one could be found. The poor woman, 
helpless and lonelier than ever among 
friends; was sorely disappointed and 
heart-broken when she realized that 
none of her tribe was left. 

The change of living also affected 
her health seriously, and in a few 
months she had become so weak that 
she was unable to walk without assist- 
ance. Every day she was carried in 
her chair to the front of the door, 
where, sitting in the warm sun, she 
scanned every passer-by closely, as if 
still expecting and hoping to see a 
friend. Nothing was spared for her 
comfort, even seal fat was obtained 
and prepared in the ashes as she had 
done, thinking the accustomed food 
might do her good. She feebly tried 
to show her gratitude, but she could 
not eat it. One day she fell uncon- 
scious, and although she revived, it 
was only too evident that her last hour 
was approaching. The good Madame 
Nidiver sent for a priest, that her pro- 
tege might be baptized. In her dying 
hour, with the dull gray of death al- 
ready mantling her sunken cheek, this 
first ceremony was sadly performed. 

Juana Maria, as she was called, 
needed not this first passport to the 
Kingdom of Heaven, for the keen an- 
guish and the endless sorrow of deso- 
lation this poor suffering exile endured 
in her unwilling banishment, surely 
purged her of all sin. Underneath a 
plain, simple mound in the old Mission 
graveyard at Santa Barbara, in eternal 
rest, sleeps the last of her race in 
peace. 


IN THE LAND OF THE SUN 


A Vacation in a Region Famous in History and in Romance 


BY ELIZABETH 


F MY FOUR children, the 
oldest is a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed girl, who, even after 
her marriage with the Prince, 

the one man of every maiden’s dreams, 
continued to teach the little Mission 
Indians, even after the arrival of her 
first-born, a blue-eyed counterpart of 
herself, with an Indian housekeeper 
and nurse for the little lady, the young 
mother taught the dusky, Spanish- 
speaking little Indian children, in one 
room of her quaint adobe dwelling. 
Among them the one little white baby 
reigned supreme, a veritable Princess 
—for was not her papa the Padrone of 
the village, and her beautiful young 
mother La Maestra? Even El Capitan 
came to her father to ask him to write 
his letters, and removed his hat def- 
erentially whenever her mother passed 
his house. 

“You have not yet seen our baby 
daughter—come to us and spend your 
vacation among primitive people,” 
wrote my children, and I went. 

At a quiet Southern California sea- 
side resort I left the train—and with 
it civilization. My young son-in-law, 
who had met me with a carriage, drove 
leisurely around the bend of the high 
sun-baked cliff, and a wide, irregular 
line of purple mountains, and flooded 
by the golden sunshine of a Southern 
California summer, while over it all 
there was that inexplicable fascina- 
tion of this wonderful land of romance 
and history, the spell of which may not 
be described, but once felt may never 
be forgotten. 

Our road led us through the pictur- 
esque San Luis Rey River Valley, and 
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presently we reached the old Mission 
of San Luis Rey, one of the most im- 
posing in California. Much of the 
Mission has been restored since the 
earthquake, but at that time it was 
grey and crumbling—in some portions 
—with age. There were still remnants 
of the old cacti hedge, which had 
served as an ambuscade, when the 
Mission was in danger of being be- 
sieged during the Indian outbreaks of 
the early days, when the padres and 
their handful of faithful converts held 
the fort and found no peril nor priva- 
tion too great to endure, in the estab- 
lishing of a faith which was to Christ- 
ianize a savage people. 

After leaving the San Luis Rey Mis- 
sion, we continued along the winding 
river to Pala, where is established the 
Pala Mission with its tower of silver 
tongued bells. Here the Government 
has established the Warner Ranch In- 
dians, removed from Warner’s Ranch, 
and has built for them a small village 
the houses of which are little more 
than wickiups. They are an unhappy, 
discontented-appearing people, not yet 
reconciled to the change the Govern- 
ment has insisted upon. 

Seven miles more lay before us and 
our destination, and just as night was 
approaching, we saw the little handful 
of adobe houses huddling up at the 
very foot of the Palamor mountains. 
A loud barking of dogs heralded our 
arrival, and as we pulled up in front 
of a long, quaint adobe house, La 
Maestra appeared in the doorway, her 
slender, daintily-gowned figure out- 
lined against the candle-light within. 

In another moment she was in her 
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mother’s arms, and I was led into an 
inner room. The low ceiling and the 
gray adobe of the walls caught fantas- 
tic shadows from the wide stone fire- 
place, where some eucalyptus logs 
were sputtering—for even in summer 
the evenings are cool. Opposite the 
fireplace stood a white-draped crib, the 
dimity curtains were parted by my 
daughter’s slender hand, and the blue 
eyes of my first grandchild smiled a 
welcome. 

“Oh, mother—isn’t the baby 
sweet ?” whispered the young mother, 
tremulously. 

Of course I told her that there never 
was a sweeter baby unless it was the 
one I held against my breast a little 
more than twenty-one years before. 

“Senora!” said a musical voice be- 
hind us, “it is a girl.” 

I turned, to see a majestic old In- 
dian woman who stood regarding the 
baby with eyes glistening with pride. 

“This is Incarcione, the baby’s 
nurse,” said my daughter, and added 
smiling, “She has brought up seven 
sons of her own, and five adopted sons, 
and is inclined to look with favor upon 
a girl—as at least an innovation.” 

No wonder, I thought, to the mother 
of ten sons a girl must be a novelty. 

Presently dinner was announced, 
and I was hungry enough to do justice 
to it. There was roast quail, trout 
from the mountain stream, green peas, 
tortillas and frijoles. There was moun- 
tain honey from a_ neighboring bee 
ranch, and fruit from the trading post 
in Pala. La Maestra,, my daughter, 
had brought ferns and flowers from the 
canyon with her own fair hands to dec- 
orate the table in honor of the dear 
mother. 

The days which followed were like 
a dream. Fortunately for me, it was 
the season of the Indian La Fiesta, 
which is far more wonderful than the 
Spanish festival of similar character, 
as it combines the Mexican games and 
customs with many of the ancient In- 
dian rites, now rapidly disappearing. 
Among them was the famous Feather 
dance, a weird religious rite, which 
was performed by the aged Pagan 
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Priest, the most noted “Medicine Man” 
of Southern California, who has since 
been gathered to his fathers. 

The fiesta lasted three days, and af- 
terward the village settled down to its 
usual quiet. The Pauma Indians are 
an innately courteous people, contented 
and happy in their families and ready 
to offer the best the village affords to 
the stranger within their gates. In my 
honor, the women came with pans of 
green peas from their gardens, the 
men brought quail and trout. One fine 
day my young son-in-law took me 
trout fishing. I came home after climb- 
ing mid-stream from boulder to boul- 
der to the very head of the canyon, 
with five trout as a result of my first 
day’s trout-fishing. 

In the evening two stalwart young 
Indians, in Mexican costume which 
most of the men wear, came in with 
guitar and violin and played, while my 
daughter and her Prince danced the 
pretty Spanish dances. 

The next morning I said good-bye 
to this courteous, dark-faced people, 
with a swift moisture in my eyes— 
and many a backward glance, I rode 
reluctantly away with my daughter, 
the small Princess and her papa, for 
Elsinore. 

The day was perfect, and the road 
more picturesque as we advanced; we 
passed through the famous Semecula 
Canyon, the grandeur of which defies 
description. On every side towering 
to dizzy heights were pillars and tur- 
rets of solid rock, hewn by Nature’s 
hand into fantastic shapes. The road 
wound round and round these castles 
of stone, only to meet other battle- 
ments of greater magnitude. Yet in all 
this vast solitude of magnificent grand- 
eur, no sign of human habitation or 
sound of human footsteps. A squirrel 
twittered from far up a rocky incline— 
the only thing that redeemed the 
solemnity of the impressive solitude. 
It was with a feeling of awe that we 
left the canyon and came out into the 
smiling valley glowing with the gold of 
acres of poppies under a noonday sun. 

We visited a sheep-shearing on the 
way, and for a short time watched the 
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Indians at their work. A little further’ 


on the road was the rambling town of 
Ramona—a meagre hamlet of dingy 
houses. And this was Ramona—land 
famous in story and history. From the 
entrance of the Semecula Canyon to 
the weather-stained houses of the 
small town, there is woven for the 
wayfarer a spell, the charm of which 
may not be described in story or in 
song. 

Late in the afternoon we saw the 
blue waters of Lake Elsinore. On the 
shore, overlooking the lake, is the 
quiet town. A little later we drove up 
in front of a vine-wreathed cottage. I 
had traveled by carriage from the sea 
to Lake Elsinore a distance of nearly 
a hundred miles. 
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“You have returned to civilization, 
mamma,” said my daughter laughing. 

“Did I only dream of a sun-kissed 
stretch of mesa in the shadow of 
majestic mountains? Of a quaint vil- 
lage of adobe houses, of dusky-faced 
people, with soft, melodious voices? 
Of the notes of violin and guitar, and 
sweet Spanish music? Tell me—did 
I only dream of a wild spot of untold 
charm and fascination?’ I asked, with 
a sigh of regret. 

“Tf you did, mamma, we will dream 
it all over again to-morrow when we 
return to Pauma,” said my son-in-law, 
and added, laughing, “and we will 
catch all the trout, too—you won’t find 
any in the city when you go North.” 

Which was a lamentable truth. 
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Cavern of Melancholy so profound, 

Out of thy hollow never laughters leap 

To light, but issues an unearthly sound, 

That trembling penetrates the moonless deep 
Of night, and wakes to tears sick hearts that sleep. 
Over the watery wastes and barren ground 
Thy low, prolonged vibrations seem to creep, 
And on, on, seek the earth’s remotest bound. 
What ancient witcheries in thee betrayed! 
Thy rusted breast were yet a mystery! 

Dim as the heavings of a distant sea, 

Faint as the pulses of a dying maid, 

Thy utterances wane, but never fade, 

Till wailings fill the vast eternity. 


THE MENNONITE IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


BY JANE MARSH PARKER 


HE MENNONITE emigra: 
tion to Southern California, 
which has been going on now 
for some five years, has at- 

tracted surprisingly little interest, con- 
sidering the significance of the move- 
ment to the Pacific Coast. The emi- 
gration is largely from the well-estab- 
lished and growing Mennonite colo- 
nies of the Northwestern States and 
Canada. Of the two pioneer colonies 
in Southern California last year, that 
at Escondido in San Diego now alone 
remains. The larger and seemingly 
more prosperous of the two, that at 
Martinsdale, Kern County, was 
wrecked through worthless titles given 
the Mennonites for land in exchange 
for their farms in Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Oregon. It is hoped that justice 
will be done the defrauded Mennon- 
ites, now that action has been taken to 
have the deeds set aside; but the col- 
ony at Martinsdale has been aban- 
doned and that at Escondido increased 
by some forty families or more through 
the disaster. 

Not only has there been surprisingly 
little interest in the movement, outside 
of the Escondido Valley, but ignorance 
as to who these Mennonites are ac- 
counts for a prevailing impression in 
San Diego County that their perma- 
nent occupancy of the most desirable 
localities is a serious menace to pros- 
perity. The history alone of this pe- 
culiar sect of religionists should save 
them from classification as undesir- 
able citizens, difficult as their harmo- 
nious adjustment may be to most 
“worldly” communities. 

The Mennonites are one of the Mar- 
tyr sects of the Reformation; its roots 


were in the Anabaptist revolt of the 
sixteenth century against the Church 
of Rome. The first Mennonites who 
came to the United States were those 
who joined William Penn’s colony 
about 1683, in response to his world- 
wide invitation to the persecuted for 
religious faith everywhere to come to 
his haven of Brotherly Love. The 
Mennonites who then settled in Penn- 
sylvania are the ancestors, largely, of 
ithe Amish of to-day—straightest of 
the orthodox branches—conservators 
of the early faith. 

Mennonites of every branch are em- 
phatically clannish; but none are com- 
munists. All are separatists—even to 
the extent of boycotting outside pro- 
fessions and callings when they can. 
Therein lies their objectionable fea- 
ture as fellow-citizens. And yet with 
all their rigorous exclusiveness and 
sturdy aggressiveness they are a hum- 
ble non-resistant people, and like the 
Quakers claim exemption from mili- 
tary duties “for conscience’ sake,” 
and from certain civic duties as well. 
Strict observance of the Sabbath is 
their marked characteristic, and severe 
economy. Large families are the rule. 
Anything like a display of the vain 
things of the world is contrary to their 
law of righteousness. 

The Mennonites of the United States 
are Germans, or of German descent. 
A large proportion of the elderly folk 
cannot speak or read English. The 
young men, the leaders of this exo- 
dus, are of the “advanced” type, and 
likely to make the sect in Southern 
California a less peculiar people. They 
do not wear the garb that the Amish 
and other orthodox branches still re- 
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tain. Nor are they disinclined to 
friendly intercourse with “world-folk,” 
taking some interest even in civic and 
political affairs. 

The Mennonites could not have 
found in all Southern California a more 
desirable place for their new settle- 
ment than the Escondido Valley, fam- 
ous for its vineyards, citrus groves, 
ideal climate, alfalfa crops and stock 
farms—for all that ample irrigation 
and superior soil can produce. At the 
heart of the valley, sheltered from the 
ocean, is the breezy little town of Es- 
condido, rapidly growing, its popula- 
tion about fifteen hundred, and yet less 
than twenty years ago it was little 
more than a blacksmith’s shanty on 
the San Diegc trail. The future Pasa- 
dena of San Diego, it is now called. 

When one of the young Joshuas of 
the advanced guard of pioneers was 
asked what would happen to the Es- 
condido Valley when the Mennonites 
were the possessors thereof, he replied 
by telling the story of the county in 
Kansas, from which he came; how less 
than thirty years ago some four or five 
families of exiles had arrived from 
Russia (German-Russians) “and to- 
day,” said he, “every civic and county 
office but one is held by a Mennonite.” 
The office of judge a Mennonite might 
not accept—his faith forbade it. With 
the exception of that office they held 
everything worth holding. And why 
were they coming to Southern Cali- 
fornia? “For the climate,” to ex- 
change the severe winters of the 
Northwest for almost perpetual sun- 
shine and out-of-door life. “Then, we 
are a missionary people. We can see 
a wonderful outlook for missions in 
California. When the Panama Canal 
is opened, a host of aliens, from South- 
ern Europe and Asia, will be landed 
upon the Pacific Coast. Great steam- 
ship lines are already making prepara- 
tions for their transportation. The 
Mennonites will be ready to meet an 
invasion threatening the future of this 
country.” 


The Mennonites of Mrs. Martin’s 


stories (“Tillie, the Mennonite Maid,” 
and others, portraying life among the 
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Pennsylvania Amish), are not the 
Mennonites of the Escondido colony, 
and yet the family likeness is pro- 
nounced. The sect numbers over sixty 
thousand communicants to-day. The 
admission of a communicant means 
that a severe ordeal of examination 
and discipline has been passed. 

The venerable leaders of the sect 
bear marked resemblance, in their 
sturdy trampling underfoot, of the sin- 
ful world, to the grim old Pilgrim 
fathers of New England; and there is 
reason to believe that they, too, will 
lay permanent foundations for the 
good of the future commonwealth. 

The many promoters of new town 
projects, which are cutting up big 
ranches into small holdings, look 
askance upon the Mennonite who, cash 
in hand, pays in full, as a rule, for the 
land he buys. “One Mennonite means 
more Mennonites,” they say; “the 
story of the county in Kansas.” Well, 
and why object, if good citizenship 
stands for anything? Have we drifted 
so far away from the traditions of 
Puritan New England that anything 
like a survival in the California Men- 
nonites is beyond toleration, notably 
the keeping of the Sabbath? 

To-day there are about eighty Men- 
nonite families in the Escondido Val- 
ley, not including the Martinsville con- 
tingent. They are a thrifty folk, of the 
peasant type, the majority in humble 
circumstances; their homes are cheap 
cabins on small ranches, but paid for 
—or sure to be—as a rule. The men 
hire out as laborers often, as clerks 
and farm hands—the young women, 
even those of well-to-do fathers make 
good housemaids. The bankers of the 
locality will tell you that the most of 
the men carry bank accounts; that fhe 
houses they live in, the plain clothing 
worn by their wives and daughters, is 
no indication of poverty; but rather of 
increasing hoard. 

There is no surplus of non-essentials 
tor comfort in the homes of the well- 
to-do; but a Mennonite is never a pub- 
lic charge; the household of faith 
looks after its poor and needy. Caste 
distinctions based upon worldly goods 
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are condemned by a creed based upon 
brotherhood and separation from a 
“wicked world.” Novel reading, ath- 
letic games, are sins for strict disci- 
pline by the church. Explaining why 
I could not find a Mennonite maid who 
had ever heard of “Tillie,” or of one 
who would accept the loan of a copy. 
The little Mennonites of the Escondido 
Valley must attend the public school 
until the colony has a school of its own 
other than its German school, held for 
some three months of the year, and 
conducted along strictly sectarian 
lines. The attendance upon the public 
school is a rare opportunity for the 
general broadening of the little Men- 
nonites; but one they are likely to be 
deprived of soon, as the opening of a 
Mennonite school is anticipated. They 
are said to be exceptionally receptive 
as pupils, alert and keenly observing, 
holding themselves apart, however, 
presumably in obedience to parental 
command. 

There are large ranches in the Es- 
condido Valley to-day, which for years 
were carried on at considerable loss, 
but have become good-paying invest- 
ments under Mennonite ownership. 
The richest of the Mennonite ranch- 
men work like common laborers, only 
at longer hours; the female contingent 
of the household is a great saving in 
hired service, both indoors and out. 
Fine bungalows that were centers of 
social life have undergone a marked 
change under Mennonite occupancy. 
Tennis courts and rose-gardens, week- 
end auto parties, card parties and pic- 
nics have disappeared. “We _ don’t 
favor the vain things of the world; we 
are plain,” said a Mennonite maid, 
picking lemons in the late twilight for 
her rich father. ‘This house is vainer 
than it ought to be for us.” 

The Mennonite chapel is in the cen- 
ter of the flat, broad citrus groves, low 
bungalows, shaded by pepper and eu- 
calyptus trees, chicken yards at every 
door. It suggests a meeting house 
that has run away from old New Eng- 
land, so marked is its resemblance to 
a common feature of the back coun- 
try of the North Atlantic coast, only 
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that it is steepleless and more Quaker 
and Shaker all in all than Presbyterian 
or Baptist; its two doors, “male” and 
“female,” the outward sign of the rule 
observed in the seating of the congre- 
gation, and the Bible classes which in- 
clude all the attendants upon the Sun- 
day morning service (beginning at 
nine-thirty.) One hundred can be 
crowded into that little chapel, and 
are sure to be at every service; a 
marked feature of the congregation 
being the majority seen of the sex 
notably absent from public worship 
elsewhere. These United Brethren 
keep the Christian year, as do all of 
the Mennonites, observing appointed 
feasts and fasts by faithful attend-. 
ance upon the services. The Bible 
class teachers are trained expositors 
of Scripture according to the Mennon- 
ite literal interpretation and  under- 
standing of the same. The minister 
does not receive a salary. He must 
work for his daily bread as did St. 
Paul at tent-making. The Bible class 
teachers are his co-workers; two short 
discourses by one of them usually fol- 
lowing the pastor’s sermon. The shep- 
ard of the Escondido fold is a vener- 
able German, greatly beloved by his 
people, an exile from Russia to Kan- 
sas in his middle life, and now again 
a pilgrim in a strange land, but seem- 
ingly more than content, a sunny 
nature; an honored and _ recognized 
ieader of the whole sect. 

The singing of the congregation is a 
marked feature of the Sunday service, 
a fervid uplifting in the mother-tongue 
of old German hymns that have been 
the inspiration of martyrs for the faith. 
Strong, sweet, German voices, natural 
as those of the mocking birds of the 
valiey. Another marked feature is the 
number of worn-out Bibles. Where 
else may worn-out Bibles, showing 
signs of long and thorough use, be 
seen in these days? Holding their 
closed Bibles as they sang, we “of the 
vain world” could hear the Waldenses 
singing in the hidden places of the 
Alps; and could understand what the 
spirit of the Reformation must have 
been. “I felt nearer Martin Luther 
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than ever before,” said a worldling of 
a Mennonite service in the Escondido 
Valley. 

As adherents to the literal interpre- 
tation of Scripture, they obey the com- 
mand to wash each other’s feet (that 
is, twice a year), as an act of public 
worship. Descended as they are from 
the Anabaptists, they are immersion- 
ists, of course, and denounce infant 
baptism. The Mennonite Almanac 
fills an important place in the Men- 
nonite household, where little besides 
the Bible and publications of the sect 
are ever read. Their Almanac, with 
its crude zodiacal information, weather 
torecasts, lunar wisdom, and homely 
advice, is very like the Almanac of 
our Puritan forefathers, only that had 
nothing like the Mennonite reminder 
of the persecutions, the anniversaries 
of martyrdoms, the burden of every 
month. It seems to be the mission of 
The Almanac now that old things are 
passing away in the new of a happier 
dispensation, to keep alive memories 
better forgotten. 

The United Brethren, it is said by 
one of their number, are now taking 
interest in public movements, even 
voting at elections—‘Republicans, of 
course,” one replied, when asked to 
which party they largely belonged. 

Advocates of temperance that they 
are (a tippling Mennonite is unthink- 
able) they are not  prohibitionists. 
They will never plow up fine vine- 
yards and burn the vines, root and 
branch, as fanatics have been known 
to do in the Escondido Valley. They 
will raise the best of grapes and make 
the best of wines. Votes for women 
will never find a following with a class 
of women whose ears are closed to 
every whisper of a sinful world; and 
whose sex relations are precisely those 
of the American Indians—those of 
master and slave. 

It will take but a few years in 
Southern California to work a marvel- 
ous change in the Mennonites, and in 
the women even more than in the men. 
It will take longer, perhaps, to advance 
the women because of their secluded 
lives, severed from all social interests 
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but those of their peculiar people. If 
the little Mennonite girls might remain 
in the public schools, if they might 
have access to stories like Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s, if they might read our children’s 
magazines and taste the harmless 
pleasures of life about them, the pres- 
ent dispensation of the female Men- 
nonite would speedily disappear. But 
the Mennonite maids of the Escondido 
Valley are not going to walk in the 
medieval footsteps of their fore- 
mothers “all the days of their lives.” 
“Wherever the Mennonites have a 
sure hold upon a community, the 
Christian Sabbath will be strictly ob- 
served” was said in substance at a 
missionary meeting in Southern Cali- 
fornia not long since, and for that rea- 
son, it was emphasized, there was 
cause for welcoming them to the Coast. 
A breakwater was needed against the 
incoming tide of foreign immigration 
threatening to sweep away what is left 
of the Christian Sabbath in Califor- 
nia. The prevailing desecration of the 
Sabbath was charged, not alone to the 
rapidly increasing foreign element, 
but largely to the tourists for whose 
entertainment the Sunday of Califor- 
nia has become what it is—a fete day 
—its amusements those that many 
patronizing them would condemn at 
home. “Have we not all known,” it 
was asked, “church-goers from the 
East, who took in the Mexican bull- 
fights and athletic contests as a matter 
of course?” “The bigoted, boycotting 
Mennonite,” said one speaker, “is a 
counteracting influence to the Sabbath 
breaking tourist, as well as the foreign 
alien from Southern Europe and Asia. 
* * * The Mennonite is a missionary. 
As a missionary field he has chosen 
Southern California. Defense of the 
Sabbath has much to do with the pres- 
ent immigration from the Northwest.” 
The divers divisions of the sect are 
now disappearing. The twelve or more 
branches are being drawn closer to- 
gether, through a common missionary 
work, and an annual conference, when 
they meet as one body. Mennonite 
missions are already established and 
sustained in Japan, China and India, 
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with encouraging prospects for their 
continuous support and increase. The 
home field is carrying on mission cen- 
ters in many leading cities of the Mid- 
dle West—hospitals, schools and pub- 
lication concerns. Two or more Men- 
nonite Brethren set forth for Jerusa- 
lem when Halley’s comet was within 
sight, hoping to stand upon Mount 
Zion before the second coming took 
place. They met the experience com- 
mon with visionary zealots in Jerusa- 
lem. “Fleeced,” their appeal for aid 
to the home brethren was not in vain. 


Any fairly equipped reference li- 
brary will furnish ample bibliography 
of the Mennonites, a subject of import- 
ance to Southern California just now. 
Is it a menace or a prophecy of in- 
creasing good, this immigration of the 
Mennonites into San Diego County? 
Does it mean progress along the lines 
of true American ideals or a blockade 
of undesirable citizenship? The his- 
tory of the Mennonites in the United 
States alone is the best of help in 
reaching an emphatic answer to that 
question. 


ALONG THE BEACH 


BY A* H. GIBSON 


Low-curving cliffs, sea-worn and gray; 
A stretch of kelp-strewn shore; 

A tender sky of turquoise blue, 
With sunshine glinting o’er. 


Dim sails that fade like fleeting dreams, 
Where meet the sea and sky, 

While near the rim of lifting fog 
White gulls go floating by. 


The restless roll of sun-kissed surf 
Speaks ever to the land, 

And mimic wrecks of seaweed dank 
Are tossed on shimmering sand. 


. 
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FOUR PAGES OF PROPHECY 


BY M. B. LEVICK 


HE CURIOSITIES of litera- 
ture have had their histor- 
ians, from the encyclopedic 
elder Disraeli to the annota- 

tators and patagraphers who twist the 
obvious to make Shakespeare predict 
the aeroplane or Pope the motor car. 
There is no taint of Mother Shipton, 
however, in these four excerpts. 
Therein lies their wonder. They are 
comments made in past generations on 
things and conditions which the pres- 
ent has come to regard more or less 
as exclusively its own. 

Charles Lamb, Daniel De Foe, 
Thomas Jefferson and Walt Whitman 
are the four who speak to-day as well 
as yesterday—all at a great depth of 
sincerity, and with a charm of inten- 
sity that adds to their modernity— 
even Lamb, who could show a flash 
of cold steel when he wished. 

These are testimony to the eternal 
present. 

It was in the New Times on January 
13, 1825, that Lamb published the sec- 
ond of the Lepus Papers, “Readers 
Against the Grain.” That was before 
the great flood of printed paper had 
set in, yet his words might have been 
taken from the review the postman 
brought this morning. 

“Every new publication that is like- 
ly to make a noise must be had at any 
rate. ... The only loss is, that for 
the good old reading of Addison and 
Fielding’s days is substituted that 
never-ending flow of thin novelties 
which are Iept up like a ball, leaving 
no possible time for better things, and 
threatening in the issue to bury or 
sweep away from the earth the mem- 
ory of their nobler predecessors. We 
read to say that we have read. No 
reading can keep pace with the writ- 


ing of this age, but we pant and toil 
after it as fast as we can... 

“Is there no stopping the eternal 
wheels of the Press for a half century 
or two, till the nation recovers its 
senses? ... 

“Farewell, old honest delight taken 
in books not quite contemporary, be- © 
fore this plague-token of modern end- 
less novelties broke out upon us—fare- 
well to reading for its own sake! ... 

“T will go and relieve myself with 
a page of honest John Bunyan, or Tom 
Brown. Tom anybody will do, so long 
as they are not of this whiffling cen- 


Less familiar, perhaps, but no less 
pat to the plaints of the Twentieth 
Century, is De Foe’s discussion of the 
servant problem. Written in the Lon- 
don of Hogarth, at an economic period 
when his Industry and Idleness series 
could be taken seriously, this docu- 
ment, though glinting with satire, sets 
forth the lamentations of the house- 
wife of to-day. Hogarth is, on the 
whole of our time no less than De Foe: 
the third plate of his Four Stages of 
Cruelty might well serve as an illus- 
tration for one of the darker pages of 
the writer. 

Under the signature of Andrew 
Moreton, De Foe published “Every- 
body’s Business is Nobody’s_ Busi- 
ness,” ostensibly addressed to Parlia- 
ment. In the fifth edition of the 
pamphlet, 1725, he writes: “I am not 
against servants, but bad servants; I 
am not against wages, but exorbitant 
wages.” 

In it there are slashes at the employ- 
ing classes, but beneath this satire lies 
another protest. 

“Their (the servants’) whole inquiry 
nowadays is,” he says, “how little they 
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shall do, how much they shall have. 
... Lhus many of them rove from 
place to place. ... Those who are 
not thus slippery in the tail are light 
of finger; and of these, the most per- 
nicious are those who beggar you inch- 
meal. 
she strips you at once, and you know 
your loss; but these retail pilferers 
waste you insensibly. . . . Tea, sugar, 
Wine, etc., or any such trifling com- 
modities are reckoned no thefts; if 
they do not directly take your pew- 
ter from your shelf, or your linen from 
your drawers, they are very honest. 
What harm is there, say they, in crib- 
bing a little matter for a junket, a 
merry bout or so? Nay, there are those 
that, when they are sent to market for 
one joint of meat, shall take up two 
on their master’s account, and leave 
one by the way, for some of these 
maids are mighty charitable, and can 
make shift to maintain a small family 
with what they can purloin from their 
masters and mistresses. . . . And yet, 
if a master or mistress inquire after 
anything missing, they must be sure 
to place their words in due form, or 
madam huffs and flings about at a 
strange rate. What, would you make 
a thief of her? Who would live with 
such mistrustful folks? Thus you are 
obliged to hold your tongue, and sit 
down quietly by your loss, for fear of 
offending your maid, forsooth!... 

“But the greatest abuse of all is, 
that these creatures are become their 
own lawgivers; nay, I think they are 
ours, too, though nobody would imag- 
ine that such a set of slatterns should 
bamboozle a whole nation. .. . 

“This*custom of warning... is 
now become a great inconvenience to 
masters and mistresses. You must 
Carry your dish very upright, or miss, 
forsooth, gives you warning, and you 
are either left destitute or to seek for 
a servant; so that, generally speaking, 
you are seldom or never fixed, but al- 
ways at the mercy of every new-comer 
to divulge your family affairs, to in- 
spect your private life, and treasure 
up the sayings of yourself and 
friends.” 


If a maid is a downright thief, . 
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Summing up, he makes two recom- 
mendations. One, based on the fun- 
damental idea of the Roman law, Jus 
Trium Liberorum, is that servants 
faithful to one family for “many 
years” be rewarded. He cites “an 
ancient charity in the parish of St. 
Clement’s Danes, where a sum of 
money, or estate, is left out of the in- 
terest or income of which such maid 
servants, who have lived in the parish 
seven years in one service, receive a 
reward of ten pounds apiece, if they 
please to demand it.” 

His second proposal is: “The ap- 
parel of our women servants should be 
next regulated, that we may know the 
mistress from the maid.” 

Thomas Jefferson’s letter to Colonel 
Edward Carrington is frequently 
quoted by defenders of newspapers. 
From Paris, on January 16, 1787, he 
did write that he would prefer news- 
papers without a government to a gov- 
ernment without newspapers, but the 
full sense of his meaning cannot be 
attained without the passage at length. 

It reads: 

“The way to prevent irregular inter- 
positions of the people is to give them 
full information of their affairs 
through the channel of the public 
papers, and to contrive that those 
papers should penetrate the whole 
mass of the people. The basis of our 
Governments being the opinion of the 
people, the very first object should be 
to keep that right; and were it left to 
me to decide whether we should have 
a Government without newspapers, or 
newspapers without a government, I 
should not hesitate a moment to prefer 
the latter. But I should mean that 
every man should receive those 
papers, and be capable of reading 
them.” 

These qualifications and the ideal— 
dissemination of fact—remained un- 
shaken, as more than one reference in 
his correspondence shows. But Jeffer- 
son’s real opinion of the press, written 
just twenty years later, came after 
fuller experience in days more trying 
than those that saw the establishment 
of the United States. 
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Of the four pages of prophecy, this 
is the one that fits this newest period 
most closely. 

It is a letter to John Norvell, written 
in Washington, June 11, 1807, when 
Jefferson, in the White House, was 
struggling for mastery in one of the 
crises that preceded the War of 1812. 
This is what he wrote: 

“To your request of my opinion of 
the manner in which a newspaper 
should be conducted, so as to be most 
useful, I should answer ‘by restraining 
it to true facts and sound principles 
only.’ 

“Yet I fear such a paper would find 
few subscribers. 

“It is a melancholy truth that a 
suppression of the press could not 
more completely deprive the nation of 
its benefits, than is done by its aban- 
doned prostitution to falsehood. 

“Nothing can now be believed which 
is seen in a newspaper. 

“Truth itself becomes suspicious by 
being put into that polluted vehicle. 
The real extent of this state of mis- 
information is known only to those 
who are in a situation to confront facts 
within their knowledge with the lies 
of the day. 

“T really look with commiseration 
over the great body of my fellow-citi- 
zens who, reading newspapers, live and 
die in the belief that they have known 
something of what has been passing 
in the world of their time; whereas the 
accounts they have read in news- 
papers are just as true a history of 
any other period of the world as of the 
present, except that the real names 
of the day are affixed to their fables. 
General facts may, indeed, be col- 
lected from them, such as that Europe 
is now at war, that Bonaparte has 
been a successful warrior, that hé has 
subjected a great portion of Europe to 
his will, etc., etc., but no details can 
be relied on. 

“T will add, that the man who never 
i00ks into a newspaper is better in- 
formed than he who reads them, in- 
asmuch as he who knows nothing is 
nearer to truth than he whose mind is 
filled with falsehoods and errors. He 
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who reads nothing will still learn the 
great facts, and the details are all 
false. 

“Perhaps an editor might begin a 
reformation in some such way as this. 
Divide his paper into four chapters, 
heading the lst, Truths. 2d, Probabili- 
ties. 3d, Possibilities. 4th, Lies. 

“The first chapter would be very 
short, as it would contain little more 
than authentic papers, and information 
from such sources as the editor would 
be willing to risk his own reputation 
for their truth. The second would 
contain what, from a mature consid- 
eration of all circumstances, his judg- 
ment should conclude to be probably 
true. This, however, should rather con- 
tain too little than too much. The 
third and fourth should be professedly 
for those readers who would rather 
have lies for their money than the 
blank paper they would occupy. 

“Such an editor, too, would have to 
set his face against the demoralizing 
practice of feeding the public mind 
habitually on slander, and the deprav- 
ity of taste which this nauseous ail- 
ment induces. 

“Defamation is becoming a neces- 
sary of life; insomuch, that a dish of 
tea in the morning or evening cannot 
be digested without this stimulant. 
Even those who do not believe these 
abominations still read them with com- 
plaisance to their auditors, and instead 
of the abhorrence and _ indignation 
which should fill a virtuous mind, be- 
tray a secret pleasure in the possibility 
that some may believe them, though 
they do not themselves. It seems to 
escape them that it is not he who 
prints, but he who pays for painting 
a slander, who is its real author.” 

And this when the yellow sheet was 
unbegotten and advertisements were a 
nullity! 

Though less distant, Walt Whitman 
is no less iconoclastic when, in his 
Notes to the “Memoranda During the 
War” (1875) he turns on political con- 
ventions. 

True, it was in the days of the 
spoils system, but the application re- 
mains. 


* 
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“The Northern States,” he writes, 
“were really just as responsible for 
that war (in its precedents, founda- 
tions, instigations) as the South. 

“For twenty-five years previous to 
the outbreak, the controlling ‘Demo- 
cratic’ nominating conventions were 
getting to represent and to be com- 
posed of more and more putrid and 
dangerous materials. 

“One of these conventions exhibited 
a spectacle such as could never be 
seen except in our own age and these 
States. 

“The members who composed it 
were, seven-eighths of them, office- 
holders, office-seekers, pimps, malig- 
nants, conspirators, murderers, fancy- 
mer, custom-house clerks, contractors, 
kept-editors, spaniels well trained to 
carry and fetch, jobbers, infidels, dis- 
unionists, terrorists, mail-riflers, slave- 
catchers, pushers of slavery, creatures 
of the President, spies, blowers, elec- 
tioneerers, bawlers, bribers, compro- 
misers, lobbyers, sponges, ruined 
sports, expell’d -gamblers, policy- 
backers, monte-dealers, duellists, car- 
riers of conceal’d weapons, deaf men, 
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pimpled men, scarred inside with vile 
disease, gaudy outside with gold 
chains made from the people’s money 
and harlots’ money twisted together; 
crawling, serpentine men, the lousy 
combings and born freedom-sellers of 
the earth. 
“And whence came they? From 
back-yards and bar-rooms; from out of 
the custom houses, marshals’ offices, 
post-offices, and gambling hells; from 
the President’s house, the jail, the sta- 
tion house; from unnamed by-places 
where devilish disunion was hatched 
at midnight; from political hearses, 
and from the coffins inside, and from 
the shrouds inside the coffins; from the 
tumors and abscesses of the land; from 
the skeletons and skulls in the vaults 
of the Federal alms-houses; and from 
the running sores of the great cities. 
“Such, I say, form’d the entire per- 
sonnel of our municipal, State and 
national politics, while the great 
masses of the people, farmers, me- 
chanics, and traders, were helpless in 
their gripe.” 
1725; 1807; 1825; 1875—tthey are 
to-day. 


DESTINY 


KY JESSIE 


DAVIES WILLDY 


The way of Destiny leads to its goal, 

Resistless, thro’ bewildering flight of years, 
Unfaltering as the sun and moon and stars 
Upon their endless course thro’ pathless skies; 
Nor swerves from purpose by compelling fears, 
Nor heeds the pleadings of a suppliant soul. 


THE JEWELS IN THE ICON 


BY CHARLES LORRIMER 


HOU KNOWEST what thou 

; hast to do, Ivan Ivanovitch.” 
“Yes, master.” 

“And thou fearest not?” 

The boy shifted his feet uneasily. 
“No-o, master,” he said, after some 
hesitation. 

“Then remember all I have told thee 
and have a care. Remember, too, that 
if thou succeedest, there will be new 
clothes for thee to go visiting Sacha in, 
and money besides to buy a good farm 
with cows and pigs and fat, white 
geese—Siberian geese that smell so 
luscious when one roasts them—and 
a horse and a sleigh. And perhaps 
even a fine fur rug to cover thee and a 
Moujik to drive,” added the greasy, 
little, old man, with a wink. 

Every day for many weeks he had 
played thus upon the cupidity of the 
young apprentice in order to persuade 
the lad into undertaking a task which 
would benefit them both, but the jew- 
eler especially. It was a dangerous 
enterprise, a theft, and yet far worse 
than any ordinary theft because it con- 
cerned such sacred things as the price- 
less jewels belonging to the holy 
Vladimir Icon which the townspeople 
held in reverent awe. That was why 
the greedy old man had so much per- 
suading to do, for the boy would not 
consent until all the dangers of the 
audacious task before him had been 
cleverly hidden by a heap of silver 
roubles piled up before the eyes of 
his fancy. 

After a while, when Ivan Ivano- 
vitch got so that the bare little jew- 
eler’s shop with its narrow counter and 
its shabby show-case turned them- 
selves at will into a sleigh and a sleek 
horse with silver bells, and his own 
figure in the dirty shirt and the leather 


apron of the poor apprentice changed 
into a fine personage all in handsome 
garments and sable robes, the wicked 
old jeweler knew he could safely fix 
the day for the robbery. 

For the last time, then, he repeated 
the usual question, “Thou knowest 
what thou hast to do?” for the last 
time heard the affirmative answer as 
the lad tucked his greasy trousers into 
his big boots and settled his fur cap 
well on his head preparatory to going 
out; for the last time wished the boy 
“good luck,” as the heavy street aoor 
slammed behind the apprentice, and 
flattening his long nose against the lit- 
tle window panes, watched the sturdy 
young figure swing off in the direction 
of the Kremlin. 

+ 

Under the Holy Gate, Ivan Ivano- 
vitch stopped to cross himself absent- 
mindedly, passed through bare-headed 
and mingled with the crowd which 
slowly made its way into the Corona- 
tion Church, the most beautiful of all 
the beautiful churches in Moscow. 
Vespers had already begun. The 
priests were chanting in their boom- 
ing basses, which drew echoes from 
unexpected corners. In their long 
robes of cloth of silver they looked 
like angels. The youngest, a mere boy 
with a halo of golden hair, swung a 
silver censer, which spread such a de- 
licious perfume of incense through the 
church that the excited nerves of Ivan 
Ivanovitch were pleasantly soothed, 
and he felt sorry when the mass ended 
and people began to move out. First, 
the priest went away with his fat 
coachman and his fat horses. Then, 
afterwards, the congregation dispersed 
slowly. He lingered as long as_ he 
could behind a peasant woman with a 
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baby in her arms. A friendly guard— 
a crony of the jeweler’s—acknow- 
ledged his nod understandingly and 
did not try to hurry him out when he 
finally contrived to slip behind a pil- 
lar. From there he easily edged into 
a small side chapel, where he knelt 
down and pretended to be saying his 
prayers in case anybody came to look 
for him. But no one did. The outer 
doors banged to with a clang. The cus- 
todian set his seal on the lock and 
went away. Ivan Ivanovitch was left 
alone in the big church. 

A thin moonbeam pointing through 
a stained glass window like a ghost’s 
finger showed him the way to the altar, 
though, without its help, he could still 
have distinguished the icons by the 
flames of votive lamps hanging before 
them. By far the greater number clus- 
tered round the St. Vladimir, placed 
there by pious worshippers who had 
faith in the miraculous powers of the 
picture which the priests said had been 
actually painted by St. Luke. Ivan 
Ivanovitch remarked that there was 
no beauty left about it now except the 
beauty of glittering jewels, and he re- 
membered how his master, who was 
a scoffer, always said it was silly to 
put jewels round half-defaced pic- 
tures, that they would be much better 
in the pockets of the poor. | 

The idea seemed sensible to Ivan 
also; yet he began to wish his master 
had come himself to put it into prac- 
tice. Alone in that mysterious church, 
with the possibility of miracles all 
around him, he did not like tampering 
with the stones, and to keep his cour- 
age up he had to say over and over 
again to himself: “Never again will I 
have to work. I will be able to do 
nothing all the week, nothing at all. 
And on holidays I will drive about in 
in fine clothes and a fine carriage, and 
people will look after me in the street 
with envy.” 

When he had said it for the tenth 
time, he found strength to pull from 
his pocket the little tool with which 
he meant to pry the jewels from their 
settings. But the emeralds darted lit- 


tle green fires at him like serpents’ 
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tongues, and the diamonds flashed lit- 
tle white knives at him. 

“In spite of what master says,” he 
muttered, “I believe the picture wants 
those stones as much as we.” Sup- 
pose he tried to atone for what he was 
about to do by kissing the holy relics? 
The thought came to him involuntar- 
ily, and he acted upon it at once as if 
impelled by some Invisible Presence 
in the old church. First, he stopped 
before the icon of the Angel Gabriel 
with the wreath of dusty artificial flow- 
ers round his halo; next he murmured 
a prayer before the Holy Virgin, 
whose hands and feet were covered 
with bits of mica that the faithful 
might not kiss the paint away, and 
last of all he made the “hundred step 
pilgrimage” around the relic chapel, 
kissing the misty pane of glass that 
covered St. Catherine’s withered hand, 
St. Peter’s thigh bone and many more 
holy things which were all together in 
a big case something like the jeweler’s 
show case. 

The old habit of prayer and adora- 
tion calmed his spirit so much that 
he was able to start on his work after- 
wards. But he did not linger over it. 
No, indeed. With surprising quick- 
ness all the jewels were loosened, and 
poor St. Vladimir denuded of flashing 
halo and brilliant riviere. Then Ivan 
Ivanovitch lost no time wrapping the 
stones in his blue cotton handkerchief 
and preparing to escape. 

A little window, not too high above 
the floor, gave access to the silent 
square outside. He climbed up nim- 
bly and broke the glass. Of course he 
meant to do it very carefully—to cut 
the pane with one of the stolen dia- 
monds—but the stone slipped from 
his fingers as if refusing to be an ac- 
complice. There was a clatter on the 
pavement below, and before he could 
do more than bow head and shoulders 
out of sight, a sentry from the old 
palace near by came running along to 
see what was the matter. 

“What is it? Who is it?” the man 
muttered, in a voice hoarse from stand- 
ing on watch in the cold. 

Finding no one and hearing no fur- 


ther sound, the soldier took up a posi- 
tion under the window and waited. 
Ivan Ivanovitch hardly dared breathe. 
Panic seized him. He simply hung 
there like a frightened bat, unable to 
move either backwards or forwards, 
until the sentry went back to his post 
to meet his relief and give warning. 

The first gray light crept into the 
church like a soft haze as Ivan slid to 
the ground. Where could he go? He 
ran frantically from place to place 
searching for a safe corner in which 
to hide. To crouch behind a pillar 
was worse than useless. To secrete 
nimself in the big throne of the Czar 
was to court discovery, for searchers 
would be sure to look behind the vel- 
vet curtains at once. Neither the relic 
chapel nor the altar offered him sanc- 
tuary. 

Finally, in utter despair, he noticed 
the silver tomb of the good Bishop 
John. It had four pillars and an or- 
nate roof that connected it with a 
screen of painted icons taller than a 
man’s head. The top of the screen 
was enriched by carvings of gilded 
wood beautifully worked by pious 
hands. Ivan Ivanovitch climbed a 
twisted silver pillar, intending to pass 
beyond, lie down behind the carving 
and hide. But once at the top, he saw 
a hole wide and deep enough for a man 
to stand upright in behind the icon 
screen, so thankfully he dropped down 
into it, stirring up a cloud of dust as 
he did so. 

Hardly had he settled himself be- 
fore the heavy church doors swung 
‘back and an excited crowd of priests 
and officials entered with clanking 
swords and loud voices. They searched 
all day long, sometimes coming so 
close to his hiding place that the lad 
trembled as he listened to the agitated 
mutterings of the priests and the low 
oaths of the soldiers who peeped and 
poked unsuccessfully. The dust fill- 
ing his nostrils, meanwhile distressed 
him greatly, yet, had he but known 
it, he owed his safety to the fact that 
the care-takers were not over-scrupu- 
ious about cleanliness, and had al- 
lowed the dirt to accumulate in out of 
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the way corners like his, corners the 
existence of which was now forgotten 
by every one. 

“The thief must have escaped,” soon 
pronounced an authoritative voice, 
which Ivan Ivanovitch judged must be- 
long to a person of great dignity, be- 
cause wherever it moved there sound- 
ed the soft clink of medals against one 
another. 

By nightfall the great man’s opin- 
ion seemed to have become general. 

“Excellency is right: he must have 
escaped,” the soldiers whispered, as 
thev gave a last look at the silver tomb 
of good Bishop John. 

Ivan Ivanovitch took heart at that. 
If they went away, even for a few 
fours, he might at least climb out of 
his dark, suffocating hole and quench 
the terrible thirst coming upon him, 
for he knew where there stood a samo- 
var of holy water. 

But his hope was short lived. Just as 
the soldiers and police were about to 
leave for the night, he heard another 
voice say. “Excellency, if you will 
allow it, I wish to keep a guard of my 
men here night and day till the thief is 
found. True, after twelve hours’ 
search we have not found him—yet I 
cannot believe he has escaped—unless 
the saints have performed a miracle 
to protect one who robs them.” And 
the voice laughed grimly. 

So that was why an order was given 
for the guard to remain and continue 
their useless task of searching, search- 
ing, searching, and from that hour the 
real torture of Ivan Ivanovitch began. 

Hope died in his heart, a slow, lin- 
gering death. Physical discomforts 
increased. The smell of the food— 
the good schi soup with meat in it 
brought for the soldiers’ supper—arose 
appetizingly. The fumes of fragrant, 
hot tea tantalized his nostrils. While 
he was awake, he kept wishing over 
and over again that he had left the 
jewels in the icon, and repeating to 
himself sorrowfully: “The priests 


must know what they’re about. Master 
was wrong. Jewels are best in the . 
icons, after all.” When he fell asleep 
he was haunted by troubled dreams 
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The money, the nice horse, the fine 
clothes in which he had meant to im- 
press Sacha, gave place to long 
stretches of bare steppes covered with 
snow, and a dingy, iron train crawling 
across them. He saw himself not once 
but a dozen times, looking out of a 
window of that train—through iron 
bars. Then he awoke to hear the sen- 
try, with unceasing regularity, pacing 
up and down in his heavy boots over 
the uneven stone floor. 

The long hours of a second day 
dragged through more slowly, more 
painfully still. The world, as far as 


Ivan Ivanovitch was concerned, 


came one immense samovar. He fan- 
cied as he dozed, when the pain in 
his cramped legs subsided a little, that 
the Metropolitan of Moscow, the Arch- 
bishop himself in glittering silver 
robes, was making tea for him. But 
when he gratefully held his big glass 
under the tap, not tea, but a stream of 
diamonds and emeralds, poured into 
it. Again he imagined himself bid- 
den to a banquet by one of the Grand 
Dukes whom he had so often envied. 
Servants dressed in rich uniforms were 
handing him goblets of the choicest 
wines, but when he tried to stretch out 
his hands to take what he so greatly 
desired, his fingers refused to move. 
Hot tears streamed down his cheeks at 
tiis disappointment, and his lips mur- 
mured, as if voicing their own anguish 
and acting independently of his will: 
“How much longer? How much 
longer P” 

A third day dawned. Ivan Ivano- 
vitch knew it was only a question of 
a few hours now. Obstinacy and fear 
fought against weakness, thirst and 
hunger to keep him from coming out 
to be taken, fought until sunset. Then 
the idea of passing another night with 
those saints on the walls above sol- 
emnly nodding their painted heads ac- 
cusingly at him decided the battle. 
He knew he must give up, at once, at 
once, that very moment—regardless of 
the consequences. Maybe the soldiers 
would let him get at the samovar. Af- 
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ter that nothing would matter very 
much. 

In his exhausted condition it was 
hard work climbing to the roof of 
Bishop John’s tomb. Ivan dragged 
his stiff limbs so awkwardly and clum- 
sily that of course the soldiers heard 
him immediately. One man quickly 
gave the alarm. He was almost as 
frightened as the thief, being like all 
humble Russians ever on the look-out 
tor miracles. As Ivan Ivanovitch pre- 
pared to slide down the silver column, 
a second soldier ran up and pointed a 
gun. Before the lad could speak, a 
shot had been fired. The fading light 
and the excitement evidently unstead- 
ied the soldier’s hand, however, for the 
bullet went into the icon screen through 
the body of a painted St. Anne. 

“Don’t shoot,’ whispered Ivan weak- 
ly; “I am without arms. Only give 
me water—water.” And with that he 
half-slid, half-fell to the foot of the 
silver column. 

When he awoke, the soldiers were 
all around him. One had in his hand 
the little blue handkerchief containing 
the jewels; another was running to- 
wards an officer to ask what to do; a 
third held a cup of water to Ivan’s 
lips; and a fourth, the man who shot 
the bullet, was on his knees in front 
of St. Anne, asking pardon. 

“Poor lad!” exclaimed a compas- 
sionate voice. “However did you 
dare touch such holy things? Don’t 
you feel you’ve richly deserved the 
punishment in store for you?” 

“What will it be?” asked Ivan Ivan- 
ovitch with dry lips. 

“Siberia, of course,” answered an- 
other big fellow, jocularly. “But cheer 
up, you’re so young. Only eighteen, 
you say? Why, that’s nothing. Sup- 
pose you get sixteen years out there, 
you'll still come back a young man. In 
fact, you will only just have time to 
learn a respect for other people’s prop- 
erty. Socheer up, lad. Sixteen years 
is really nothing.” 

But Ivan, thinking of his lost for- 
tune, only groaned. 


OLD CHINATOWN 


BY THOMAS 


of five years ago, the China- 

town that was the Mecca of 

tourists and sight-seers before 
it and all San Francisco were fire- 
swept and laid low in ashes of desola- 
tion, is not the Chinatown of to-day. 
The old gave up its life and being 
in the fiery furnace of the great con- 
flagration, and the new sprang, as a 
youth springs, out of a bed of crimson 
coals and steaming cinders and rein- 
carnated its old habits of Orientalism, 
leaving behind many of its pleasing 
and wonder-inspiring characteristics 
which are held in the soul of the past 
as a dream—a memory of bewildering 
enchantment. 

To the world-trotter the old China- 
town looked like transplanted sections 
of the cities and the rural life of an- 
cient and modern China in inharmoni- 
ous combination, each province con- 
tributing some of the best and some 
of the worst of its element—of its 
social life, of its art, of its mechanical 
genius, of its ignorance, of its learn- 
ing, of its vice and of its virtue, of its 
pantheistic religion and of its super- 
stitions. The merchant prince, the 
coolie, the banker, the peddler, the 
wealthy aristocrat, the hewer of wood 
and the drawer of water, the lawyer, 
the loafer, the doctor, the servant, the 
educator, the vendors of merchandise 
and food products, and priests of Tao- 
ism and of Buddhism and of Confu- 
cianism, all intermingling and com- 
mingling and breathing a common at- 
mosphere under the patronizing or be- 
nign smile of gods, many of high and 
many of low degree, from elaborately 
decorated niches in temples  every- 
where abounding, that had been erect- 
ed to their glory and dedicated to their 
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power as regents of the temporal and 
celestial empire of the yellow flag and 
green dragon, the pride of Chinamen 
the wide world over. 

But although the devastating fire- 
god feasted on the picturesque, the 
spectacular and the absurdities of old 
Chinatown, leaving only wreck and 
ruin, the noblest and grandest mark 
of distinction in our local China was 
spared by the raging billows of fire 
and smoke. Amid the ruins of it all, 
there, in Portsmouth Square, under 
the shadow of crumpled Joss temples, 
the fragrance of whose incense was 
wont to breathe the spirit of joy and 
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Restaurant on Jackson Street. 


gladness from loved and revered an- 
cestors upon the waiting worshipers, 
stands the Robert Louis Stevenson 
monument as it stood before the storm 
of fire, through which it came un- 
scathed by heat or smoke, and will 
continue to stand in honor of a man 
whose spirit of self-abnegation opened 
his heart to all human-kind in love 
and tenderness. The new Chinatown 
clusters about the diagonals of Ports- 
mouth Square, at the crossing of which 
diagonal paths is the site of the Stev- 
enson monument, where, one might 
fancy, the hero of many a struggle for 
the betterment of humanity could look 
down upon peoples of all lands and of 
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the islands of the seas as they hurried 
or leisurely wound their way across the 
square—a garden of flowers—whose 
nativity might be traced to where 
Stevenson’s love and_ tenderness 
plowed deep in the fallow grouud of 
brotherhood. 

The Chinatown that was five years 
ago, with its more than 25,000 people, 
had its beginnings in 1869, when the 
ancestors of the new Chinatown’s deni- 
zens came to the United States, practi- 
cally at the invitation of the Govern- 
ment, to help in the construction of the 
Central Pacific Railroad. They were 
welcomed to our shores because of our 
sore need of labor that could be im- 
plicitly relied upon. Since 1869, the 
influx of Chinese has been great, and 
although it must be admitted that the 
“voke caste” laid the foundation of 
the first Chinatown, they were soon re- 
inforced by the mechanical, merchant 
and manufacturing classes. It was 
this influx of the higher and better 
class—the educated class—that made 
the old Chinese quarter of San Fran- 
cisco possible on the higher levels of 
business accomplishment. Neverthe- 
less, let us be honest enough to admit 
that it was the coolie class which the 
Government now tries so hard to ex- 
clude, though they originally came at 
the invitation of the Washington offi- 
cials, laid the foundation of all the 
Chinatowns in America, and made it 
possible for the merchants and manu- 
facturers of the United States to in- 
crease their orders for goods and 
wares from Chinese consumers from 
almost nothing in 1869 to hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually. The 
basest feature of the human and na- 
tional heart is ingratitude, and the 
urging of the Washington Government 
to exclude or kill the goose that has 
in the past laid and wants to continue 
to lay golden eggs for the people of 
the United States, confirms the des- 
pnicableness of ingratitude, national 
or individual. 

But to return to the old Chinatown 
of San Francisco. The “town” was 
composed almost wholly of more or 
less dilapidated tenement houses and 
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rookeries, ranging from two to four 
and five stories high, and divided by 
narrow alleys that were swarming day 
and night with the occupants of the 
houses, the first floors of which had 
been converted into stores, restaurants, 
shops and the like, while the other 
floors were used as rooming houses, 
boarding houses and hotels. Most of 
the buildings were provided with a 
cellar and a sub-cellar, in which opium 
dens, gambling hells and other iniqui- 
ties flourished. Never was a rag of 
sunlight known to penetrate one of 
these underground apartments. In 
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some of the tenement houses the up- 
per floor was given over to grossly im- 
moral uses. A number of the better 
buildings were given over to the 
priests of the several religious sects, 
and there incense was burned and the 
worst clanging and twanging of al- 
leged musical instruments were intro- 
duced in the service to appease the 
wrath of angry gods and make glad 
the heart of watchful ancestors. The 
theatres, too, were provided with com- 
modious quarters. In these places all 
the characters were men, women not 
being permitted to participate. The 
scenery was always primitive and sce- 
nic illusions were never allowed. The 
play was generally without plot—at 
least, seemingly so—and it often took 
days and sometimes weeks before the 
end of the final act was reached. But 
no visitor could help remarking the 
extravagant gorgeousness of the 
“make-up” of the actors. Scattered 
throughout the old town were to be 
found duplicates of every line of goods 
and wares known in the business sec- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon. 

The new Chinatown is in most re- 
spects merely a reproduction, and the 
continuation of the old, especially, in 
morals, the Joss houses, ancient wor- 
ship, the nerve-racking music, the 
great variety of business concerns, the 
cellars and the sub-cellars, and the top 
story of some of the houses, are as of 
old. But the old tenements and rook- 
eries which the great fire of April, 


Corner of Spofford Alley and Clay Street. 1906, wiped out are things of the mem- 


ory. In their stead are seen palatial 
business houses filled with the richest 
products of the mills and factories of 
the entire Orient. But none of these 
improvements materially change the 
characteristics of the old town—of the 
old Chinese quarter. It is still the 
Canton of almost ancient China, mere- 
ly transplanted to the banks of the 
Golden Gate, retaining its ever shift- 
ing points of interest and its occupa- 
tions, its mannerisms, its follies and 
its vices, all of which have full play 
between the bottom and top of Ori- 
ental habit, fancy and custom. As 
in former days of the old Chinese 
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quarter are to be seen the meat market, rated only by their partition walls. 
the importer of silks and laces, the While it is true that the new China- 
saloon, the restaurant, the herb doc- town presents a vastly improved and 
tor and the “man of ease,” and every in some respects a more pleasing and 
other kind of business enterprise sepa- inviting perspective than the old town, 
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in many more respects it is the same 
old whited sepulchre, full of the curios 
of the under-ground as well as above 
ground, and the ever-shifting pano- 
rama of moving humanity from every 
nation, together with human pictures 
clad and half-clad in robes, flowing, 
gaudy and picturesque passing and 
repassing through curtained doors and 
through doors to enter in at which a 
professional guide’s familiarity with 
the surroundings is found by the visi- 
tor a convenience and an advantage in 
more ways than one. About the only 
difference between the high life and 
the low life of Canton, China and 
Chinatown in San Francisco is not so 
much in variety as in compactness. 
There is more to be seen and left un- 
seen to the square foot in San Fran- 
cisco’s Canton. But all agree that 
the most attractive presentation that 
greets the approach to Chinatown is 
the almost endless rows of Chinese 
lanterns in every known or imagined 
color and design, all brilliantly lighted 
and hanging from roof to sidewalk, or 
artistically festooned over doorways, 
verandas, store windows, joss houses 
and about everywhere else where room 
can be found for them, and between 
and intertwined with it all are yellow 
triangular flags and representations of 
the green dragon. It is when approach- 
ing the Chinese quarter after dark that 
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the visitor is struck with the intens=2 
and positive Orientalism of the sur- 


WOODLAND LOVERS 


BY LUCIA E. SMITH 


The dying summer’s breath, sweet scented, prayed 
For happy hearts encouraged in the shade; 

So Indian summer, with the balmiest days, 
Extends the limit of the season’s plays. 

The rustling leaves, down-dropping to the feet, 
Whisper that days are flying, heedless one! 

The crisp dry bits beneath your steps repeat; 

“Be warned, for soon will woody days be gone. 
So bind your hearts while still is fragrance shed, 
That, in the rain and chill, when sunshine’s fled, 
You may be cheered by love, and then recall 

The tender woods, and that charmed scene of all.” 
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WHERE THE WORLD-FAMOUS LENSES 


WERE GROUND 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


that, while California possesses 

perhaps more observatories of 

note than not alone any other 
State in the Union, but one individual 
Government, probably, in all the world 
—all the great lenses were ground out 
of California, and on the east coast, so 
to speak, of the country. There is per- 
haps, but one lens-grinding firm of 
note in the United States to-day; i. e., 
making lenses of the greater telescopic 
sort, and this is located at Cambridge- 
port, Mass. 

Like most great_institutions, it is un- 
pretentious. Of the thousands of 
strangers who flock to Cambridge each 
vear to visit, first of all Harvard, and 
then the historic sites and scenes near 
by, less than one per cent gives even 
a fleeting glance to the exterior of the 
telescope plant. As for those who en- 
ter, the fewer the better, to the mind 
of the concern. There is but one other 
concern iust like it in the country; 
this is an insignificant affair at Pitts- 
hurg, and so it can afford to be 
haughty. 

Old Alvin Clarke, whose name is 
famous wherever astronomers gather, 
founded the Cambridgeport telescope 
factory, back in 1855, and it has been 
located in that place ever since. The 
last of the Clarkes died in 1897, and 
a close corporation now operates the 
plant. 

Telescopes, however, do not require 
a large factory. Outside of the small 
three-inch cases, which sell at about 
fifty dollars, and which are made in 
lots of a dozen each, the work is all 
done on order alone. Only about fif- 
teen employees, the most of them Ger- 


T IS A STRANGE irony of fate 


mans and Swedes, are on the rolls. 

Mountings for the big telescopes, 
which run up to fifty thousand dollars 
in price, are made by an outside fac- 
tory; consequently one might pass the 
Clarke plant a dozen times never sus- 
pecting that behind the tall board 
fence the peepers into other worlds are 
being fashioned and sold. 

There is, to begin with, inside the 
enclosure, just a small, two-story brick 
building, almost square, located among 
a lot of shrubs and young fruit trees. 
To one side there is built a sixty-foot 
tube of sheet steel, forming a mount- 
ing for the telescopes, temporarily, 
and a few yards away a pier of bricks 
assists in supporting the tubes. 

Roughly speaking, there are about 
three distinct stages in the production 
of a telescope. The first, and least in- 
teresting of these is the making of the 
indefinite number of mountings, screws 
and bolts, rivets and threads, which 
serve to hold the telescope in place. 
Forged steel mountings, to serve as a 
form of pedestal, are produced at a 
railway foundry near by, for the tele- 
scopes. 

The drilling of the passages in these 
shafts, for the electric wiring, is, how- 
ever, performed at the Clarke plant, 
for a great deal is dependent on its 
accuracy. The setting up of the polar 
axis, as it is called, too—which fits at 
right angles to the axis of the earth, is 
also performed here. The shafts of 
the telescopes are of forged steel, first 
forged and then turned upon a lathe; 
then, when shaped somewhat like a 
woman's skirt, fitted with an apex of 
heavy metal. 

To this pedestal are fitted the other 
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mountings and gears, the rods and 
driving wheels which turn the tele- 
scope, and finally the wonderful con- 
irolling electric clock. 

Meanwhile, however, a far more in- 
teresting process is going on in an up- 
per floor of the buildings. 

Flint glass, for the lenses, is im- 
ported from Paris, and on its arrival 
here—in great disks, say seventeen 
inches in diameter (sufficient to leave 
a clear aperture of sixteen and three- 
quarter inches, which should later be 
one and three-quarter inches thick), it 
is inspected as to its fitness for use. 
The crown glass, too, after some three 
months of working over, in Paris, is 
rigidly inspected and tested here. 

Both being pronounced fit for use, 
the telescope makers begin their real 
handling of the embryo lenses. To be 
good, these must be remarkably free 
of air bubbles, possessed of few other 
imperfections, and with the annealing 
absolutely perfect. 


The first operation, therefore, on 
their receipt in America is to examine 
these disks for polarization. This 
means to detect any possible strains 
in portions of the lens that may have 
been produced by uneven cooling. In 
the last few years an entirely new pro- 
cess for detecting strains has been 
tried by Professor Pickering of Har- 
vard, and this by the use of photogra- 
phy. 

When photographed, it seems, a per- 
fect lens will yield a pure white pic- 
ture, whereas strains in the glass will 
leave dark-colored blotches on the 
field at those points at which the light 
was polarized—the points, that is, at 
which the annealing was below the 
standard. Poor lenses must either be 
returned to Paris or else re-annealed 
here at Cambridgeport. 

Once a comparatively perfect glass 
is obtained, the next step, and that one 
ef the most difficult, is to see to it that 
the two disks are absolutely parallel. 
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Before starting upon this, however, 
the glass must be roughed into shape 
in the mill, a process taking about 
two weeks, and performed by means 
of an iron disk, revolving in water and 
held against the cttting material by an 
artisan who has attained the greatest 
possible skill in this application of the 
glasses to the slowly revolving chilled 
cast steel wheel. | 

After this the disk is taken off and 
ground by hand, the artisan rubbing 
it around and around in a circle, 
through a salve of red oxide of zinc 
coated upon varying grades of emery. 
Here, also, comes in the skill of a lens 
vrinder, for the attempt at getting the 
edges absolutely parallel begins. 

Superintendent Lundin, of the Cam- 
hridgeport works, has invented a de- 
vice utilizing the microscope, whereby 
the amount of divergence between 
these edges is indicated in the field of 
a microscope by the divergence be- 
tween two lines. Once the edges are 
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parallel, the upper line covers the 
lower, and only a single hair-line is 
visible in the field; yet a difference of 
but .0004 of an inch, the thickness of 
a piece of fine tissue paper, will spread 
the lines a distance almost equaling 


the entire “field” of the glass. This 
measuring by optical means, supplant- 
ing the former mechanical methods, 
insures wonderful accuracy. Once the 
edges are absolutely parallel, at four 
points chosen at random, and hence all 
possibility of a prism effect obviated, 
the glasses are ready for polishing. 
Back and forth, day after day, one 
man makes his living by rubbing these 
glasses over a bed of coal tar smeared 
with red oxide of iron, polishing the 
surfaces evenly, then by pressing 
against a cast-iron block. It takes one 
week of polishing to finish a three-inch 
glass, and as the lens for a large tele- 
scope will have perhaps a sixteen-inch 
glass, several weeks will be required. 
After grinding, the glasses are covered 
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with a grayish-white surface, and pol- 
ishing continues until all of this is 
gone, and a strong sunlight fails to re- 
veal a trace of the gray. 

This first testing of the glasses i is an 
interesting experiment, performed in 
a cellar room, where a single ray of 
light is permitted to enter, passing it 
on to a silver glass mirror, whence it 
is reflected back to the tube. There a 
lens forms a tiny image of the origi- 
nal light beam, sending that back to 
the starting point in the tube, where a 
mirror directs it up to the eye, and if 
the glass be perfect, the image will be 
correctly displayed. Time after time 
must this testing be repeated, until all 
of the errors have been removed, and 
only then will the telescope be taken 
out and tried upon the stars, and the 
effect of temperature on the glass be 
obtained. 

If one look at a normal lens side- 
ways, he will find bands of pink and 
blue running horizontally across the 
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face of the glass. If, however, so 
light a change in the temperature of 
the lens occurs as the placing upon it 
of a penny from a coat pocket, these 
bands immediately take on the form 
of a tilted letter V, this caused by the 
additional heat bending the glass. A 
little bisulphide of carbon then hast- 


- ens the cooling of the lens and the re- 


storing to the more normal condition. 

The next step, once the glasses are 
ready, is the mounting of the telescope 
tubes and clock, according to a blue- 
print design. At Cambridgeport the 
46-inch Yerkes, 36-inch Lick, 36-inch 
Pulkowa and 20-inch Richmond and 
Washington telescopes have been set 
up. On the walls of the testing room 
are models of the lenses of the Chi- 
cago, Washington, Pulkowa, Lick and 
Yerkes glasses, each in its time the 
largest in the world. 

Once set up the telescopes are taken 
into the garden, where resting between 
the sixty-five foot steel tower and the 
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brick pier they are tried upon the stars. 
It was during such a trial of the tele- 
scopes that Clarke discovered several 
double stars. 

The satellite of Mars and the fifth 
moon of Jupiter were discovered with 
Cambridge instruments as well. While 
trying the Chicago lenses here, Alvin 
Clarke hit upon the companion star to 
Sirius, along about 1860. 

Visitors to the Clarke plant are not 
encouraged, but when they do come 
they find much to interest in the col- 
lection of lens glasses. This glass is 
a sand product, composed principally 
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of potash and silica and lead for the 
flint lens. These ingredients are mixed 
and heated in a crucible, where great 
care is taken in the stirring in order 
that no stripes may be formed by the 
dissolving in of portions of the fire 
clay caldron. 

When thoroughly melted, the pot is 
broken off and the cooled glass exam- 
ined for bubbles or stripes, which are 
cut out, and the glass then melted over 
and over again until neither of these 
occur, when the three-inch thick pane 
is placed in a crate and is ready for 
shipment. 


ARRAIGNMENT 


BY HARRY CUWELL 


When that strange Eden-bloom, of all its peers 
Lone left in this God’s weed-grown garden, dies; 
Imperishable pains, abysmal sighs, 

A Tophet-like eternity of tears, 

The gardener’s doom. Now hopes he, now he fears, 
That ’yond the dread mist-laden river lies 

A land where flowers a euphrasy for eyes 

That weep the irrecoverable years. 


Ah, great Head-Gardener, wherefore should foul weeds 
Choke out thy choice exotic? sorrow’s seeds 

Be fertile-strong, and joy’s be barren-frail ? 

Thy servant’s first torefather’s sin of old 

To-day bear bitter fruit no finite fold? 


Himself call sin-born Death without avail ? 7 


A BORN WOMAN 


BY HAROLD DE POLO 


cursed—inwardly; for with a 

howling, female racket going on 

in the next room one can’t read 
Kipling’s ‘““The Betrothed.” 

Enter with a wild skip and jump and 
pulling of the portieres that dislodged 
five pins—my sister, aged twelve, a 
mass of white, starchy stuff that ruf- 
fled and stuck out: “O-o-oh, br-r-r-r- 
other, isn’t it beautiful? Isn’t it love- 
ly?” and then I remembered that there 
had been some talk of a party that 
night. 

Now, what there is of the beautiful 


| THREW DOWN my book and 


.in that sleeveless, low-necked thing 


that goes over something else, and 
what there is of the lovely in a plain, 
white petticoat with a lot of open- 
work at the bottom, is really, you 
know, quite beyond me, and as I’m a 
truthful person I said so, and also that 
I’d be better able to judge when she 
was decently dressed. 

For this I received many out-thrusts 
of her pink tongue and was called fully 
fifty-seven varieties of “mean old 
thing.” Then she calmed down and 
very vainfully enumerated to me the 
intricate wonders of the petticoat; it 
was all hand-made, the pink ribbon on 
it was of a very hard shade to find, 
and the holey rim around the bottom 
was the lace worn by _ great-great- 
great-aunt Mary on her wedding dress. 

“But, my child,” I  expostulated, 
“people don’t see your petticoat.” 

She giggled in a superior way: 
“Huh, don’t they, though!” whereupon 
she swished to the other side of the 
room and the article in question stood 
straight out. “That’s the way the 
dress’ll do,” she threw at me, and as 
her nurse called that her attire was 
ready, she flew from the room with 
shrieks of delight. 

I sighed with relief, lit my burnt-out 
cigar and settled back in my chair. 
Reading, of course, was out of the 
question, but I could think—I thought 


I could, I should say—but the noise 
in the other room was frightful and 
made it impossible. That sister of 
mine was shouting for pins and safety- 
pins, for strings and ribbons and 
sashes, for combs and brushes and 
button-hooks, and I don’t know what 
else; and presently entrance number 
two was made and my hopes of peace 
fled. 

“Now what do you think of me? 
Isn’t it lovely? Isn’t it beautiful? 
Isn’t it heavenly? Aren’t my pink 
shoes and stockings cunning? And 
doesn’t the color match my _ ribbons 
and sash gorgeously? Isn’t my dress 
g-r-r-rand? It took six weeks to make 
it! Oh, and don’t you like the way my 
hair’s curled? And don’t my ails 
shine scrumptuously>” All this and 
much more that I will never remember 
was said—tossed at me, rather—amid 
a constant hopping about. 

I remarked dryly that it was really 
quite impossible to tell unless she 
stood still, and finally she did so; her 
chubby legs planted firmly, her arms 
stretched stiffly out, the fingers wide 
apart and rigid, and a_ self-satisfied 
smirk on her face. She did look rather 
more presentable this time, and to tell 
the truth, not half bad. She’s one of 
those pink and white youngsters, with 
immense, twinkling blue eyes, and 
thick blonde hair that shines like gold 
when the sun hits it, and her dress 
was pink and white. I think the dress 
itself was just white, but there was 
so much pink ribbon to it and about 
her that one couldn’t tell which was 
which. 

“Very sweet, my dear, very sweet,” 
I told her. 

“Is that all>” ‘This was in that sort 
of insulted tone that goes higher all 
the time and always makes me shiver; 
and I was silent, and puffed smoke 
and scowled. Heavens: to think of all 
this fuss about a mere party! 

She ignored me quite neatly, and 


hummed herself over to the mirror 
and stood there prinking; pulling a 
ribbon here and a ribbon there, hitch- 
ing up her stockings so that they fit 
tightly over the legs, and patting and 
fluffing her hair, all the time looking at 
the effect with the most blissful ex- 
pression I have ever seen. 

Again I was bombarded. “What 
time is it? What time is it?” 

I consulted my time-piece: “Ten af- 
ter eight.” 

“Oh,” she wailed, “only that? Oh, 
and the party’s only across the street, 
and it doesn’t begin till half-past eight. 
Oh, I wish it was far away so’s I could 
start now. Oh, dear, I’m just dying to 
see what the other girls will wear. I 
wonder what Margaret will have, and 
Eleanor and Lucile and Grace, and 
that horrid old Susie Smith—huh—I 
bet she won’t look better than / do. 
Oh, I’m just dying to go. And, lis- 
ten, don’t you think I’ll look nicer than 
any one there—don't you>” 

I had to say “yes” to stop her. 

“What time is it? What time is it?” 

“Sixteen and three-quarter minutes 
after eight!” I stated. 

She clapped her hands gladly. “Oh, 
I'll only have to wait—let me see—five 
—ten, ten—eleven, twelve, thirteen 
and a——ooh, by this time maybe 
only twelve minutes and a quar—ooh 
—maybe only twelve. Oh, goody, 
goody.” 

“Dear child,” I said, “calm your- 
self. Patience—patience.” 

“Yes, I know, I know,” she said, but 
she didn’t, though—calm herself, I 
mean—for she fired a most unintelligi- 
ble string of questions at me amid 
some most annoying little cries and 
gasps. 

These scenes weary me frightfully, 
and positively it so tired me that I 
sank back exhausted, and a bit fret- 
fully on my cold and lifeless cigar. 
Vanity did me a good turn, for the 
child was so taken up with herself that 
she barely heeded me, only glancing at 
me with eyes that solicited my appro- 
val, and I prayed to the powers above 
that it might continue so. But such 
was not ordained, for with one of those 
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flying skips she came before me and 
another outburst ensued. 

“Oh, b-r-r-r-r-other, I’m so happy, 
I’m so happy, I’m so happy, I’m so 
happy, o-o-oh, I wonder if the party 
will be as nice as mine was last year. 
I wonder if they’ll have ice-cream in 
those cunning little, different shapes. 
And I wonder if they’ll have as big a 
cake as I did, and as much icing. And 
I wonder if they’ll have those things 
that you pull that make a noise like a 
gun, and have caps and riddles inside 
when you open them. QA, oh, oh, but 
I just love, love, love parties. And— 
and—I wish I could go now—and— 
and—o-o-o-oh, what time is it, what 
time is it, what time is it?” 

It was exactly twenty-six minutes 
after eight, and then, truly, on my 
honor, I thought the child had gone 
crazy, for with a bound she threw her 
arms about me—which ruffled my hair 
and necktie sadly—kissed me with a 
terrible smack, yelled how happy and 
excited she was, and, springing to the 
middle of the floor, pirouetted about 
with such velocity that it set me dizzy, 
clapping her hands the while and bub- 
bling with glee, and with a_ wild, 
piercing whoop she rushed madly from 
the room. 

* 

I called for the child that evening, 
and as we walked across the street I 
could not refrain from asking about 
something that had been on my mind. 

“My dear,” I inquired casually, “is 
a party really worth all that trouble 
and hurry you went through while 
dressing ?” 

She pulled my arm, and I looked 
down into her flushed, glad face, and 
on it was the most supremely grieved 
look that I had ever seen: 

“Why,” said that sister of mine, 
with awe-inspiring surprise, “that’s the 
best part of it.” 

I set my lips and said nothing; I 
was completely beaten. But I say now 
—and most emphatically, too—that at 
the age of twelve a girl is a woman. 
Twelve? Nay—ten—eight—seven— 


why, hang it, I believe they are when 
they’re born. 
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“PHEDRE” IN THE 


BERKELEY GREEK 


THEATRE 


BY ROYDEN WILLIAMSON 


O CALIFORNIANS, no more 
gratifying observation of the 
fifth anniversary of San 
Francisco’s calamity could 

have been given than the recent re- 
markable re-appearance of Sarah 
Bernhardt as “Phedre” in the Greek 
Theatre of the University of Califor- 
nia. Five years after, almost to a day 
it was, and the sentiment, recalling the 
intense circumstances of her former 
performance, animated each and every 
one of the enthusiastic throng that 
hung upon the rhythm of her voice, 
each one feeling that history had re- 
peated itself and that the greatest liv- 
ing actress was. re-achieving the 
crowning glory of her triumphant 
career. 

What can scarcely be denied to be 
the most notable theatrical event of the 
year was rendered doubly remarkable 
by reason of its precedent. Play-goers 


Seven thousand people witness the production of “Pheé 


will recall the circumstances of her pre- 
vious tour in America when in opposi- 
tion to the so-called theatrical ““Trust’’ 
she played in barns and tents, skating- 
rinks and convention halls, to bound- 
less success. She was playing in Chi- 
cago en route to the Coast when the 


news of the destruction of San Fran-. 


cisco was flashed to an appalled 
nation. Foremost among the offers 
of relief, she gave a charity perform- 
ance for the benefit of the stricken 
city, and then announced her intention 
against the recommendations of all 
her business advisers of continuing to 
California. 

She arrived early in May, less than 
three weeks after the disaster. The 
city was prostrate. Amid miles of 
charred and smouldering ruins the 
refugee inhabitants, dwelling in tents, 
cooking in the streets, breathing the 
dust of the ashes of their homes, were 
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engrossed in the work of restoration. 
Thoughts of entertainment or of art 
seemed almost like a mockery. More- 
over, the people were timid of indoor 
public gatherings in their fear of pos- 
sible earthquake recurrences. Such 
was the doubtful situation to which 
Bernhardt arrived to charm a precccu- 
pied public with the magic of her 
genius. 

San Francisco has ever been dear to 
the hearts of play-folk. What were 
the emotions of this impressionable 
soul when she was driven about the 
ruins to view the gaping walls of the 
old Palace Hotel, where she had 
lodged on former visits and gazed upon 
the site of the old Bush Street Theatre, 
hallowed with memories of Booth and 
McCullough, and the scene of her own 
triumphs? With tears of sympathy 
streaming down her countenance, she 
must well have doubted the wisdom of 
her resolve. 

At Ye Liberty Theatre in Oakland 
she opened a week’s engagement. The 
house was thronged to the topmost 
galleries. Our fears vanished with 
her opening lines, and nightly for the 
period of her stay art was triumphant 
over nature. When, at the invitation 
of the University authorities, “Phe- 


dre” was offered at the Greek Thea- 
tre, its capacity of eight thousand was 
taxed to overflowing. The imposing 
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amphitheatre had been completed but 
a little while, and she was the first 
celebrity to appear there. The situa- 
tion in itself was dramatic to a degree. 
To no one could its impressiveness 
have more powerfully appealed. A 
rare, warm afternoon of a California 
spring, a green setting of towering eu- 
calyptus trees bordering a gray and 
vast arena, filled with an audience, 
hundreds of whom were homeless. 
Parasols and dainty toilettes of the un- 
disturbed mingled with the flannel 
shirts and khaki of refugees of both 
sexes until the assemblage presented 
the appearance of a gigantic old-fash- 
ioned garden as it listened breathless- 
ly to the exquisite cadences of her 
golden voice as she rendered, to an ac- 
companiment of twittering birds and 
swaying tree-tops, the sonorous Alex- 
andrines of Racine’s tragedy. The ap- 
plause at the conclusion has probably 
never been exceeded in our unemo- 
tional America. 

This year, the same setting, the 
same multitude, the same voice, haunt- 
ingly beautiful as ever. In a few re- 
spects there were some interesting dif- 
ferences. The mise-en-scene was 
greatly improved by simple but superb 
settings, a few leopard skins lending 
a note of barbarous color; also by the 
effectiveness of the “business,” not- 
ably in the leave-taking of Hippolyte 
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Prof. Lucien Foulet and the Consul-General of France present 
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when banished by his father, Thesee 
—MM. Decouer and Durozat being 
magnificent in this scene, calling for a 
long and carefully-timed exit. As for 
Bernhardt’s portrayal of the tragic 
queen, if her steps were slower, the 
character was invested with increased 
dignity, simplicity and power. Time 
seems to have augmented, not dimin- 
ished, the fervor of her repression, but 
is without avail to lessen the thunder- 
ous emotion of her climaxes. 

The most impressive moment of the 
performance was not in the book. It 
occurred at the conclusion of the sec- 
ond act, when a frock-coated commit- 
tee, bearing an enormous wreath of 
laurels, appeared on the stage. They 
were M. Henri Merou, the French 
Consul-General, and Professors Armes, 
Haskell, O’Neill and Foulet of the 
faculty. In a brief speech, the latter 
voiced the hearts of every auditor 


when he told her how California wel- 
comed back to the community she had 
come to in its distress, the greatest ar- 
tiste. who ever interpreted a_ great 
poet’s words, and assured her the 
Greek Theatre was keeping true to 
the high standard which her inaugura- 
tion had established. The fulsome- 
ness of her pleasure was reflected in 
the radiance of her smile as she stood 
with hands clasped before her. She 
could only murmur: “Merci!” It was 
response enough. 

It was a rendition such as Racine 
must have dreamed of, such as only 
the tragedists_of Greece knew. Reveal- 
ing art in its: purest form, it is by such 
occasions that California is forming 
her dramatic traditions, fostering an 
institution which will be second not 
even to the New Theatre in its influ- 
ence upon the appreciation of drama 
in America. 


THE DAY MOON 


BY EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


Above the hills of April where they swoon 
Mist-crowned beyond the valley far away, 

Into the wide blue halls of flaming day, 

There creeps like lovely ghost the silvern moon! 
Along the sky where fleecy clouds are strewn 
She moves and gazes on the unveiled light; 

Or peeps from orchard boughs of snowy white, 
Wistful and pale as one who seeks a boon, 

And all in vain. How like is she to youth 
Blown back across the mind on memory’s wing! 


Diana seeking for Endymion 
She seems; or spirit seeking for the truth; 


Or Mary, Virgin Mother of life’s King, 
Caught up in __ to her risen Son! 


Flag of the Golden State, with pride we claim 
A nation’s emblem, and we love it well. 
From shore to shore—its import, who can tell? 
The Bear, our Chief,Old Glory, deathless fame. 
Oh, Mission bells, that still their message ring; 
Oh, silent cloisters, falling to decay; 
What tales hast thou, historic Monterey? 
What deeds of valor from thy memories bring 
' A Fremont bold; invader of the plain 

And mountain passes, flung his banner here; 
Rude emblem of a conquest not too dear 
Waves over cities fair, and fields of grain. 
Beside the Stars and Stripes it may be seen. 
A nation’s eyes are turned to us in trust; 
A world looks on and sees that we are just; 
The broad Pacific hails and crowns its queen. 
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THE CARIBS 


BY A. HOOTON BLACKISTON 


EGRO BLOOD has tainted 
nearly the entire eastern 
coast of Central America, 
and, in isolated cases, sec- 
tions of the interior. In British Hon- 
duras, the blacks have absolute equal- 
ity and call themselves Creoles, 
though how they ever lay claim to this 
distinction it is decidedly difficult to 
understand, as they have no _ trace 
whatever of Creole blood in their com- 
position. The Jamaican negro has 
journeyed far afield and is to be found 
in great numbers from the Canal zone, 
where he is furnishing the bulk of the 
rough labor, northward to Mexico, 
while many American blacks have 
drifted southward for reasons best 
known to themselves, and earned a 
very unenviable reputation as fighters 
and murderers. In Porto Barrios— 
the principal port of Guatemala—one 


of these, who had shortly before been 
talking to the writer, casually emptied 
a forty-four Colt’s into a negro who 
had asked for some money that was 
owing to him—a rather discouraging 
innovation in the treatment of credi- 
tors, and yet one that would probably 
be welcomed by a certain class in the 
civilized world. The greatest penalty 
to which the murderer laid himself 
liable was ten years in prison, with the 
option in this case of going free for 
2,000 billettes ($120 United States 
currency)—one explanation for the 
cheapness of human life along the 
Carib coast. 

But by far the most interesting type, 
and the one that has given its name to 
the entire section that it inhabits, is 
the Carib whose haunts extend from 
British Honduras along the coasts of 
Guatemala and Spanish Honduras, 


Main street of Livingston, largely a Carib town. 
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and regarding whose origin there seem 
to be two aiverse opinions. The first 
holds that they are of pure African 
blood, and, according to traditions 
among the Livingston Caribs, came 
from an island, probably St. Vincent, 
after a ten years’ war; the second, that 
they are a survival of the old race of 
Carib Indians intermixed with the sur- 
vivors of wrecked slaving ships and 
runaway slaves. If the latter is the 
case, the Indian characteristics have 
been lost in thé purest of negroid 
types. It is further maintained that 
they were cannibals not so very many 
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An alligator on a stream near Truxillo 
killed a Carib child a few years ago. 
The chief sent out a call for his peo- 
ple from miles around to meet with the 
object of exterminating all the alliga- 
tors in that particular river. Within 
twelve hours natives were in motion 
over a range of country one hundred 
and fifty miles in extent to wage a 
war to the death upon the saurians. 
This was accomplished without the aid 
of the telephone or the telegraph. The 
work of annihilation lasted a number 
of days, in which the natives scoured 
the river in their dug-outs or waited 


Carib fish market. 


years ago—a very probable conclusion 
in either event. 

Whatever the origin of the Caribs 
may have been, they are now a pure 
race, as they never intermarry with 
outsiders, and lay particular stress on 
this lack of interbreeding. While full- 
fledged citizens of the countries in 
which they live, they have strong tri- 
bal relations among themselves, and 
are ruled by a number of chiefs who 
issue calls upon special occasions and 
are obeyed with wonderful celerity. 


patiently upon the banks for the foe. 
When the last Carib left, not a single 
alligator remained. 

These people live almost exclusive- 
ly on fish and a bread made from the 
root of the casava. The women are 
exceedingly straight from the habit 
of carrying burdens upon their heads, 
while the men are well proportioned, 
although frequently marred by skin 
diseases. They are all expert boat- 
men, and are especially noted for their 
aquatic accomplishments, it being said 
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that water will not drown nor a shark 
harm a Carib—a theory which a scien- 
tifically inclined friend of the writer 
once severely tested by throwing one 
overboard upon a great shark that 
swam alongside; the shark went one 
direction and the negro the other, to 
the unbounded satisfaction of each, 
neither staying to dispute the honors 
of war nor to demonstrate scientific 
theories. 

Nearly the entire fishing industry 
of this coast is in their hands, and a 
Carib fish market forms a never-to- 
be-forgotten scene. Innumerable dug- 
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where a fishing canoe is something of 
a rarity, an impromptu market is in- 
augurated upon the arrival of one. 
Troops of ill-clad, vari-garbed negroes 
and mixed bloods, with an occasional 
ship captain, armed with pails, bas- 
kets and dirty billettas, descend with 
much clatter to the frail pier alongside 
which the dugout is moored, to pur- 
chase the week’s supply of fish which 
lie in a silvery mass as high as the 
gunwales. All eagerly demand their 
wares at once, each thrusting forward 
a pail in one hand, a billetta in the 
other. Now and then an eager canoe 


Church bells on the Carib coast. 


out canoes in all stages of dilapidation 
are pulled upon the shore where the 
fish lie in large heaps of shimmering 
silver, with men and women either bus- 
ily hacking away with their keen 
knives or wandering carelessly from 
group to group, all .chattering vigor- 
ously in the strange jargon peculiar to 
their race, while great, awkward vul- 
tures—the only effective Central 
American health officers—flutter back 
and forth with watchful eye to glean 
a choice morsel. At Porto Barrios, 


darts silently into view, the women 
wielding the paddles with the men, 
and after the usual palaver, the hag- 
gling and cries of extortion, as silently 
slips away. 

It is a scene of ever-changing ani- 
mation, at which the elite of Barrios 
are present in full force. Many pay 
a portion only of the purchase price, 
hoping in the confusion of the moment 
to escape the remainder of their obli- 
gations, and when discovered, as they 
eventually are, without variation raise 
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A Carib couple. 


a great hue and cry, endeavoring by 
mere weight of words to cover their 
shortcomings or to furnish a cloak be- 
hind which they might retreat with 
some show of grace. 

A large, burly negro woman, fol- 
lowed by a girl with the inevitable pan, 
suddenly pushes her way through the 
crowd with much puffing and blowing, 
smothering all cries of resentment by 
her imperious manner and gorgeous 
habiliments. Grabbing the pan from 
the maid’s hand she throws it at her 
feet, and the following dialogue en- 
sues: 

“Quick, quick, mahn, give me ma 
fish” (with a copious gesture.) “I have 
been in bed three days from the cold, 
and can’t get rid of it. Quick, mahn, 
i said in bed for three days.” 

“How many fish do you wish, lady ?” 
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“How many? What a beast! Why, 
mahn, I said fish for two pesos. Will 
you keep one waiting all day? Quick!” 

“Here, lady, are the fish. Where 
ere the pesos ?” 

“What! Only eight fish for two pe- 
sos! No more! Quick, mahn, put on 
some more, quick. Is that all!” (as 
the Carib throws an extra one on the 
pile.) “That will never do. Give me 
fish for one peso more. Quick, mahn! 
Only five this time! But one thrown 
in! Shall a person starve? Here, 
take the five pesos, give me one back 
and one more peso in fish. Quick, 
mahn; I had a cold, and mind you 
throw in two this time. What, only 
six more! Not enough for a meal!” 

And so it goes until the stout ne- 
gress obtains all the fish she desires, 
ending by having more than a quarter 
of her total acquisition thrown in for 


nothing by her system of piecemeal 


purchase, which is quite a common one 
among the natives of this coast. 

Chief among the Carib’s treasures is 
his canoe, in which he ventures with 
impunity upon stormy seas when wind 
and weather make it doubtful sailing 
for larger craft. This he digs out of 
a single log, ranging in size, when 
completed, from five to six feet in 
length—just large enough to support 
one man, or to others of five or six 
tons burden, which venture upon long 
trips in distant waters. The former 
frequently display a unique sight as 
they glide through the many lagoons 
apparently ridiculously inadequate to 
support the standing figure which al- 
most seems to balance itself upon a 
shadow. These dugouts are also used 
extensively by all the natives of Cen- 
tral America. 

The prospective owner of a canoe 
first fells or purchases a log of ma- 
hogany, cedar or haunacoste, the lat- 
ter being by far the most desirable for 
this purpose, owing to its quality of 
resisting the encroachments of decay 
in the water. This he proceeds to hol- 
low and shape with an adze until the 
rough outlines are satisfactory, and 
then the work is finished with a chisel 
and a plane if such be obtainable. If 
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the vessel is not large enough, it is 
next thoroughly soaked and the gun- 
wales are forced apart by means of 
props until they maintain the desired 
position. Then there remains nothing 
to do but to place a sufficient number 
of strips along the sides to make it 
reach the correct height. The great 
majority, however, receive no treat- 
ment beyond hollowing and shaping 
at bow and stern. 

The writer has a very distinct recol- 
lection of making a trip in a canoe of 
this description which was manned by 
nine parrots and one native. As many 
of the former were of decidedly bel- 
iigerent temperaments, having embod- 
ied the revolutionary spirit of fighting 
aught in sight, and if nothing else was 
available, among themselves, there 
was no lack of excitement or of fierce 
invectives in a Babel of tongues. 
Gravely perched along the gunwales 
or upon the spare paddles, they re- 
garded the intruder with dignified dis- 
approval. Occasionally sidled 
nearer, and gave vent to an utterance 
the general effect of which was un- 
doubtedly far from complimentary. 
An ill-advised effort to conciliate with 
outstretched arm precipitated hostili- 
ties and brought forth the full force of 
outraged parrot wrath. The native 
further complicated the situation by 
an effort to restore order, with the re- 
sult that the shark, which unassuming- 
lv, albeit none the less expectantly, 
swam alongside, was likewise nearly 
made a participant in the melee. After 
thai the passenger took care to restrict 
2s much as possible his navigation in 
dugouts especially when manned by 
2 crew of parrots of doubtful charac- 
ters and attainments. 

The smaller canoes having no keel 
or flattening of the under side, roll ex- 
actly with the same facility that a log 
turns in the water—an attribute by no 
means calculated to call forth keen 
enthusiasm when one is crossing an al- 
ligator-infested stream with a restless 
dog as a fellow passenger, especially 
as it seems to be a point of honor with 
the natives to find the smallest canoe 
possible to hold the intended freight 
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Carib market girl. 


—a task in which they usually succeed 
with discomforting exactness. 

Central America is a lazy man’s 
paradise upon the sea as well as upon 
the land, where fruits grow continu- 
ously and three crops of corn are 
raised. Fish literally swarm in the 
warm waters of this coast. A Carib 
fisherman who had a large canoeload 
of fish assured the writer that he had 
made but one haul with his seine, 
while the latter has personally counted 
as many as forty caught by one cast 
of a small hand net measuring from 
eight to twelve feet in diameter. 

There are many varieties of fish— 
among them red snapper, rock bass, 
cordoba, barracttda and angel fish. Up- 
on being asked‘how the latter received 
its name, as it looked little like any ‘ 
known variety of angel, an old negro 
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gravely replied: ‘ "Deed, boss, I can’t 
jess tell yo’, for you knows ole Adam 
done named de fish.” A convenient 
way of shifting still another indis- 
cretion upon the already overloaded 
shoulders of the father of man. 

These fish travel in great schools 
and are eagerly hunted by many deep 
sea monsters, frequently jumping out 

f the water in their endeavor to es- 
cape. But of all the creatures that 


' swim the deep the Carib fears none 


but the barracuda, which has a knack 
of inflicting a terrible wound, though 
many weird stories are told of the 
shark, which, however, they profess 
to hold in light esteem. A sketch of 
the Carib coast would not be complete 
without an account of Zapodilla Tom, 
whose favorite haunt was the. Zapo- 
dilla Keys, but who plied his trade im- 
partially from Truxillo to Belize. Be- 
ing something of an epicure, a scuttle- 
ful of refuse did not satisfy his dis- 
cerning palate, as was the case with 
the equally famous shark of the 
Pacific—San Jose Mike. Nothing less 
than a juicy young beef would do for 


_ him, and this the Caribs transporting 


cattle invariably threw overboard 
when Zapodilla Tom made his appear- 
ance, as he is reported to have signi- 
fied his desires in no unequivocal man- 
ner, his favorite method being to catch 
a ship by its rudder and shake it vig- 
orously to and fro. As the old Carib 
put it upon being asked why this se- 
lect meal was given to a shark, “Good 
Lawd, Sah, we jess nat’rally had to 
throw Tom a steer or he’d upset the 
boat and ketched us all—and that thar 


steer, too.” However, the writer does 
not desire to vouch for the extent of 
Zapodilla Tom’s attainments, yet it 
seems a fact that the Caribs have im- 
plicit faith in him, and at times threw 
a steer overboard in his honor. It is 
further alleged that he was fully sixty 
teet long and had a growth of sea- 
weed upon his back. 

One captain solemnly declared that 
Zapodilla Tom had arisen under his 
sloop and shaken it violently to and 
fro in an endeavor to throw its occu- 
pants into the water and thereby ob- 
tain a meal questionable in regard to 
its delicacy, but decided in its objec- 
tion to serving in that capacity. 

It is probable that sharks have 
rubbed their backs against the bottom 
of vessels in an effort to remove some 
marine growth or parasite. However 
that may be, Zapodilla Tom pursues a 
life of ease and security, as the Caribs 
never attack him, for in the words of 
one of their leading pilots: “He jes’ 
thinks the boat is another. big fish, and 
it wouldn’t be right to hurt ole Tom— 
besides, that thar tail of his’n am 
pow’ ful enough to stave a ship’s side 
in.” 

And so the drowsy days drift along 
beneath the spreading ceibas, while 
the golden hours are spent in fishing. 
sailing and the spinning of yarns, and 
ever the women gossip at the market, 
or gather by the riversides to industri- 
ously pound away upon the laundry 
intrusted to their care with thoughts 
that soar little beyond the nodding 
palms that stand guard over the Carib 
coast. 
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THE PASSING OF UNCLE SAM’S OLDEST 


WARSHIP 


. BY MARGUERITE HUNT 


HE LAST of the vessels of 
Uncle Sam that sailed the 
seas almost a century ago, 


the oldest ship of the United 
States Navy preserving its original 
timbers, is about to have the Stars and 
Stripes hauled down from her mast- 
head, and, after ninety-seven years of 
good service, be disposed of as old 
junk—a grim illustration of the trib- 
ute which progress and commerce ex- 
act in these days of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The good ship Independence, 
built for service in the War of 1812, 
pride of the American Navy in those 
early years of a century that has gone, 
rides to-day at anchor in the Mare 
Island Channel, thirty miles from the 
Golden Gate, and scarce fifty yards 
from where she was moored fifty- 
three years ago when she sailed up to 
the newly-established naval station of 
the Pacific, there to serve as a receiv- 
ing ship. To-morrow? Who knows 
what her fate may be? A Board of 
Survey has been called on the old ship 
and has completed its work, in which 
no sentiment, no regret for the passing 
of this, the first of the 74-gun line-of- 
battleships built for service against 
Great Britain, can have a part. In the 
cold, hard figures of dollars and cents 
her value has been estimated. She 
has been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. Historic interest and 
sentiment have been given no place 
in the scales. The Independence, rich 
in service, with her proud record as 
tlag-ship of the American Navy when 
she made her maiden cruise to the 
Mediterranean in 1815; with her record 
for service beneath the heights of Gib- 
raltar when, in company with other 


American ships, she blockaded the 
ports of Algeria and helped bring to 
a successful conclusion the war with 
that country; with the part which she 
played in the capture of Guaymas and 
Mazatlan all added to her history, is 
yet poor in intrinsic value, and so she 
must go the way of her predecessors to 
“rotten row.” 3 

One by one the vessels of the old 
navy have been consigned to the scrap 
heap—a procedure hardly to be avoid- 
ed in these days, when the passing of 
ten short years renders a ship obso- 
lete. But in the logs of these ships 
history has not been interwoven as in 
that ot the Independence, and the an- 
nouncement that she is to be taken 
from the Mare Island Navy Yard, 
where she has done good service for 
over half a century, has caused a wave 
of regret, almost of protest, to sweep 
over those to whom the old ship will 
always bring tender recollections. The 
Women’s Improvement Club of Val- 
lejo, across the straits from which she 
lies, considered the proposition of 
making an heroic effort to raise money 
with which to purchase her from the 
Government and utilize her as a club- 
house on the city’s side of the channel, : 
but the knowledge that at least a cou- 
ple of thousand dollars would be 
needed annually for her maintenance 
deterred them from undertaking a task 
which, despite its worthiness, could 
not but prove impracticable. A sug- 
gestion has been made that she be 
used by the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion as an interesting relic during the 
Fair, but so far this is nothing more 
than a suggestion, and the old ship 
seems destined at no far distant date 
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to be knocked down to the highest bid- 
der. 

The present Independence is the 
successor of that sloop of war which 
belonged to our Colonial Navy, and 
was destroyed in the Delaware in 1777 
by our forefathers to prevent her cap- 
ture by the British. Not until the Col- 
onies were again at war with Great 
Britain does the name Independence 
appear on the register of the Navy, 
and then, with the intention of using 
her in the War of 1812, the keel of 
the present ship of that name was laid 
at Charlestown, Mass. In this war, 
however, she was destined to see no 
service, for it was not until 1814 that 
she was launched, having been con- 
structed entirely under the personal 


supervision of Commodore William 


Bainbridge, whose flag she bore when 
she sailed on her maiden cruise to the 
Mediterranean in January of the fol- 
lowing year. The frigates United 
States and Congress, and the sloops- 
of-war Erie, Boxer, Chifferna, Firefly 
and Seranac, with a number of smaller 
vessels, made up the fleet which, with 
the Independence as the flagship, 
reached Gibraltar, where it joined the 
frigates Guerriere, Macedonian and 
Constellation, which, with several 
other vessels, formed the squadron un- 
der Commodore Decatur. 

Nearly three years ago our battle- 
ship fleet of sixteen of the finest type 
of modern vessels, circling the globe 
on its world-famous cruise, called 
forth admiration from the powers of 
Europe as it did from every port vis- 
ited, but those sixteen battleships, em- 
blematic of the strength of the Ameri- 


‘can Navy, were no more formidable 


to the eyes that viewed them in 1908 
than was the fleet of Commodore Deca- 
tur, which dropped anchor in the 
shadow of Gibraltar ninety-three years 
previous. It was the greatest fleet 
which the Union had sent to foreign 
waters since the Stars and Stripes had 
been raised over the thirteen colonies, 
declaring them the United States of 
America, and visiting the Old World 
so soon after the war with England, 
‘t was a source of considerable chagrin 
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to the British, who had circulated the 
story that the Americans were not al- 
lowed to build great warships. This 
report was contradicted by the lordly 
proportions of the Independence, and 
the part which she and the other ves- 
sels of Commodore Decatur’s fleet 
played in the subjugation of the Bar- 
bary States was a matter of much 
pride in those days, and one which the 
Navy of to-day may well look back 
upon with pleasure. 

Her duty there completed, the In- 
dependence returned to Boston, where 
she flew the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Bainbridge until 1819, being used as 
a guard ship. In 1836 she was cut 
down from three to two decks, and, 
with Lieutenant Slidell as her com- 
manding officer, sailed for Europe as 
the flagship of Commodore Nicholson. 
In the log-book of the old ship is still 
found, under that year’s date, the en- 
try of Lieutenant Slidell, written with 
his own hand: “She sails well and is 
a good sea boat. She has logged ten 
knots on a wind and thirteen knots 
free.” 

In 1837, Hon. George Dallas, Min- 
ister from the United States to Rus- 
sia, made the trip to the land of the 
Czar aboard the good ship Independ- 
ence, and from that year until 1840 
she served as flagship of the Mediter- 
ranean and Brazil squadrons. 

It was in 1848 that she made her 
first trip to the Pacific Coast, coming 
out as the flagship of Commodore 
Shubrick. It was during her three 
years’ service in these waters that she 
participated in the capture of Guay- 
mas and Mazatlan, afterwards return- 
ing to the Atlantic Coast and serving 
for several years as the flagship of 
the United States squadron in the 
Mediterranean. In the year 1854, the 
year in which was established the 
Mare Island navy yard, at which the 
grand old vessel was to see her last 
days of service over a half century 
later, the Independence was refitted at 
New York, and made: her last trip 
around the Horn, to become the guard 
ship in San Francisco Bay, where she 
was anchored off Third street. Two 
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years later she sailed up to the Mare 
Island Channel to be used for the test- 
ing of the sectional floating dry-dock, 
three of the ten sections of which had 
been built in the East and been 
brought around the Horn on the good 
ship Empire, arriving here in 1853. 
A couple of years after her first visit 
to the naval station she was ordered 
there as the receiving ship, and from 
that date until December, 1909, when 
the completion of Mare Island’s. sec- 
ond stone dry-dock made it necessary 


that the old vessel be moved to permit. 


of an entrance to the structure being 
effected, she occupied the same an- 
chorage. 

To-day as she rides in the channel, 
she bears little resemblance to a fight- 
ing ship, even of the days gone by. 
Roofed in from stem to stern, she re- 
sembles nothing so much as a huge 
ark, and from her many portholes 
fancy might easily picture Noah’s 
companions issuing in the days follow- 
ing the flood. Seven or eight hundred 
men may easily be quartered aboard 
her, and it is here that the crews are 
assembled, preparatory to being as- 
signed to a newly commissioned crui- 
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ser, while aboard the old ship many an 
enlisted man, his four years’ service 
under Uncle Sam drawing to a close, 
awaits the day of his final pay and 
honorable discharge. Incongruous as 
it seems, the Independence boasts of a 
comfortable porch or veranda, over- 
hanging the water, and built long after 
the ship was roofed in, affording a de- 
lightful resting place for the members 
of the commanding officer’s family 
and their guests, whose quarters open 
out on this least-to-be-expected con- 
venience aboard ship. For years 
pumps have been operated day and 
night in the hold of the vessel, for 
nearly a century has wrought its sure 
work of destruction on the old tim- 
bers, and the pumps are necessary to 
keep the holds from flooding. Obso- 
lete, time-worn, a full half-century 
past her days of active service, the In- 
dependence yet maintains a place in 
the register of the Navy, which her 
sale will leave forever unfilled. She 
is the connecting link between the 
days of the present and those in which 
our forefathers fought for the inde- 
pendence which we now enjoy: a 
forceful reminder of a historic past. 


TAMALPAIS 


Beloved Guardian of the Golden Gate! 
Keeper of faith, Tamalpais, art thou! 
The silent strength that wreathes thy massive brow 
The falt’ring pilgrim loves to contemplate, 
For there reposes confidence in fate, 
Before which thou and he alike must bow. 
What mighty deeds does faith like thine allow! 
It gave thy children power to recreate 
The regal city of the boundless West, 
Whose triumphs are the marvel of the world. 
Dauntless will every fresh endeavor be, 
By thine eternal spirit ever blest, 
Before which treason’s fawning hostess hurled, 
And doubt and fear and indecision flee. 


PASTOR RUSSELL AND THE MONITOR 


Pastor Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


PART 1. 


(Part II will appear in the October Number.) 


“When doctors disagree, the patient 
must decide.’—Pastor Russell. 


R. EDITOR—I seek not 
your columns for strife, ac- 
rimony or defamation. It 
is mine to seek to set forth 

the Wisdom from above, which is the 
noblest science and the best instruc- 
tion. Amongst my warm friends the 
world over are many most zealous 
Catholics and Protestants, and others 
of no earthly church affiliation. I 
strive to offend none, but to serve my 
God, His Truth and all who are truly 
His people. The Monitor (San Fran- 
cisco), exercising its proper liberty, 
has sought to counteract the influence 
of my presentations on ‘“‘What Say the 
Scriptures Respecting the Hereafter.” 
No doubt the Monitor’s editor is con- 
scientious, and many of its readers as 
well, and no doubt they will all ac- 
credit me with similar honesty. The 
subject, approached from this stand- 
point of respect for each other’s be- 
liefs, is bound to do good—to stimu- 
late thought. Figuratively, God is 
Light; in Him is no darkness. In pro- 
portion as we turn on the true light 
of His Word and order our minds and 
conduct in harmony therewith, we 
shall be blessed. The turning on of 
the light can never damage the Truth 
—only the darkness suffers and flees. 


The Monitor Requests this Reply. 


In its opening paragraph the Moni- 
tor introduces its side of the discus- 
sion by asking me the same question 
that the scribes and Pharisees of old 
asked of Jesus: By what authority 
doest Thou these things and who gave 


Thee this authority?—authority to 
teach and to do good. (Matt. 21:23.) 

We quote as follows: 

“As the Pastor of Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle speaks with a show of authority, 
and asserts that the belief of Christ- 
ians in general about eternal punish- 
ment is all wrong, we would politely 
ask him for his credentials and his 
documents. In whose name do you 
teach, Pastor Russell? Who sent you? 
Who made you the interpreter of 
God’s word? When was it said to 
you, mediately or immediately by 
Christ, ‘Go teach?’ Or when was 
given you the assurance, ‘I am with 
you alway, even to the consummation 
of the world?’ Can you trace back 
your pedigree in unbroken line to the 
Apostles? Where are your letters 
patent? Where are your documents? 
The burden of the proof, you know, 
lies on the accuser. You have accused 
Christians in general of being wrong 
on the point of everlasting punish- 
ment. Give us a real argument to sus- 
tain your accusation. Your teaching 
would be, O, so soothing to the sinner, 
Pastor Russell, were it only true. But 
it is not true, Pastor Russell.” 


Pastor Russell Answers the Questions. 


All authority to speak in the name 
of God must come from Him, and He 
says, “He that hath My Word, let Him 
speak My Word.” (Jer. 23:28.) This 
statement is made by way of showing 
that many are teaching and preaching 
their own dreams, imaginings or the 
dreams of their forefathers, in neg- 
lect of the Word of God—the Holy 
Scriptures. Jesus charged the relig- 
ious rulers of His day, saying, “Ye do 
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make void the Law of God through 
your traditions” (Matt. 15:8, 6, 9)— 
teaching as commandments of God 
what are really the traditions of men. 
Similarly, I claim that both Catholics 
and Protestants, with good intentions, 
have gradually left the Word of God— 
the teachings of Jesus; the Apostles 
and the Prophets—and that, commin- 
gled with certain truths, they are now 
teaching traditions of the ““Dark Ages” 
violently antagonistic to the teachings 
of the Bible. 

The questions touching my author- 
ity, my right, to interpret the Bible 
and to speak in the name of the Lord 
are so nearly the same questions which 
the scribes, Pharisees and Sadducees 
asked of Jesus and the Apostles, that 
I may without impropriety, I hope, fol- 
low the same line of answer which they 
gave. The authority of our Lord Jesus, 
starding amongst those eccleciastics 
of the Jewish Age, consisted in the fact 
that He had received the anointing of 
the Holy Spirit at the time of His bap- 
tism. In consequence, “the heavens 
were opened unto Him’—the higher 
things, the heavenly things, were clear 
to Him. This was the secret of His 
teaching power, because of which we 
read, “All the people bare Him witness 
and wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of His’ mouth, 
for He taught them as One having au- 
thority (as One knowing what He was 
talking about), and not as the scribes” 
—the Doctors of the Law. In a word, 
our Redeemer’s ability to teach came 
to Him through the anointing of the 
Holy Spirit. But so far as the public 
were concerned, they knew not of this; 
His right to teach consisted in the fact 
that He could teach—that He could 
make plain the Word of God, so that 
the common people heard Him gladly 
and said, “Never man spake like this 
man.”’—John 7 :46. 

Similarly the Apostles were com- 
manded not to teach and told that they 
had no authority to teach—that all the 
chief priests and scribes and Phari- 
sees condemned the Message they 
bore. But their answer was, Whether 
it be right to obey God or to obey man 
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may be a question in your minds, but 
as for us, we cannot refrain from 
speaking the things which we have 
seen and heard and know.—Acts 4:19, 
20. 

We have seen that Jesus obtained 
Divine sanction and authority to speak 
in the Heavenly Father’s name when 
He received the Holy Spirit. We note 
the same thing respecting the Apos- 
tles. Jesus told them not to preach the 
Gospel Message until they should be 
endued with power from on High. He 
bade them wait at Jerusalem for the 
Divine benediction of the Holy Spirit. 
This anointing or authority to preach 
came to them -at Pentecost—and 
thenceforth they preached and taught, 
not human traditions, but the Word of 
God, the Holy Spirit enlightening 
them as to the proper interpretation of 
its symbols and prophecies. 

Nothing in the Bible sanctions the 
view held by our Catholic brethren, 
to the effect that Apostolic authority 
end power have been handed down 
through the Bishops of the Catholic 
Church or any other. On the contrary, 
the Bible repeatedly speaks of ‘The 
twelve Apostles of the Lamb’’—St. 
Paul taking the place of Judas. This 
is pictured also by the Master Him- 
self. He symbolically represents the 
true Church as a woman clothed with 
the Sun—the light of Divine favor and 
Truth and grace—and on her head 
was a crown of twelve stars, represent- 
ing the twelve Apostles—no more. 
The Lord pictures His Church in her 
future glory—at the close of this Gos- 
pel Age—when she will be complete 
and experience the First Resurrection 
and become God’s holy Kingdom, the 
Messianic Kingdom. The picture is 
that of the New Jerusalem, whose do- 
minion is to bring Divine blessing and 
uplifting to all the families of the 
earth. The New Jerusalem is declared 
to be a symbolical picture of the elect, 
saintly Church after her marriage with 
the Lord at His second coming. That 
symbolical City is represented as hav- 
ing twelve glorious foundation stones 
—and no more—and in those twelve 
foundation stones were the names of 


the twelve Apostles of the Lamb—and 
no more. 

It is thus seen that the authority to 
teach possessed by our Lord and by 
His twelve apostles has not descended 
to any others by human ordination. Of 
these twelve alone it is true that what- 
soever they declared was binding in 
the sight of heaven, would be binding; 
and whatsoever they declared to be 
loosed, or not binding, would be so 
from the Divine standpoint. We are 
thus assured of the infallibility of the 
teachings of Jesus and the Apostles.— 
Matt. 18:18. 

But the Apostle Paul declares that 
although all are not Apostles, all are 
not Prophets, yet there are teachers, 
ministers, servants, in the Church, 
placed there, not by Apostolic power, 
not by Apostolic laying on of hands, 
but, he says, “God hath set the various 


members in the Body as it hath 
pleased Him”—including teachers, 
evangelists and prophets or orators. 


But could these teach without an 
anointing somewhat similar to that re- 
ceived by Jesus at His baptism and 
by the Apostles at Pentecost? No; 
God’s seal or mark which He places 
upon those whom He appoints to be 
special teachers is the same Holy 
Spirit. 

St. John tells us of this, saying, “Ye 
have an unction from the Holy One, 
and ye all know it’”—that is, whoever 
has the unction or anointing of the 
Holy Spirit of God is aware of the 
fact (1 John 2:20), and this unction or 
anointing of the Holy Spirit gives 
more or less ability to understand the 
deep things of God—in proportion to 
the measure of the Holy Spirit re- 
ceived and in proportion also to the 
natural talents of the person thus 
blessed. Every one thus anointed is 
commissioned or authorized to speak 
as a mouthpiece of the Lord in propor- 
tion to his talents and opportunities 
and privileges. He may speak only 
what he may understand, and not 
speak of himself nor expound the the- 
ories of others, but merely God’s 
Word, the utterances of Jesus, the 
Apostles and the Prophets. 
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We may thus see who have the right 
and ability to teach God’s Word. Sects 
and systems, Catholic and Protestant, 
claim this right, but without Scriptural 
authority. The Catholics, Episcopal- 
ians, Methodists, Baptists, Lutherans 
and other ecclesiastical systems each 
claim the right (the Divine right) to 
set apart, to authorize, to qualify, to 
empower, teachers of the Divine 
Word, mouthpieces and oracles of 
God. But none of them can show any 
scriptural authority. Their strongest 
claim is custom; but the very oldest 
wrong custom and misconception is 
without weight and without force when 
investigated. How many of the clergy 
of all denominations demonstrate that 
whatever came to them at their ordi- 
nation has done them no good, but 
rather harm, in connection with ability 
to expound the Word of God! The 
attitude of all is described by the Lord 
and the Prophets.—Isaiah, 29:11-14. 

On the contrary, let us note the 
beautiful simplicity of the Divine or- 
dination through the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit: St. Peter declares, in har- 
mony with all the Apostles, that it is 
not a clerical class which constitutes 
the Church of Christ, but a_ saintly 
class. And all those saintly ones are 
Spirit-begotten, Spirit-anointed. They 
all, therefore, have the authority to 
preach and to teach as messengers 
from God to the extent of their op- 
portunities. St. Peter, addressing all 
saints regardless of sectarian lines and 
names, regardless of sects, and ignor- 
ing any clergy class, says to the Spirit- 
begotten children of God, “Ye are a 
Royal Priesthood, a holy nation, a pe- 
culiar people, that ye should show 
forth the praises of Him who hath 
called you out of darkness into His 
marvelous light.” (1 Pet. 2-9.) The in- 
troduction of his Epistle shows that 
these words are addressed to the saints 
in general and not to the clergy, for 
he recognized no clerical orders, but, 
like the Master, said, “All ye are 
Brethren and one is your Master, even 
Christ.” 

The Church of Christ is pictured as 
a human Body of which Christ is the 
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Head. This Body as a whole, from 
Pentecost until the end of the Age, 
has the supervision of the Head. Al- 
though absent from us in person, He is 
present with His people by His Spirit 
and power. This relationship between 
Christ and the Church was typified in 
Aaron, the Jewish high priest. The 
anointing of Aaron to his office typi- 
fied the anointing of Jesus by the Holy 
Spirit, and the bringing of all the 
members of His Body under the. in- 
fluence of that same anointing—the 
Holy Spirit. Thus the Psalmist pic- 
tures the anointing of the Church, as 
symbolized in Aaron; as upon Aaron’s 
head the oil was poured which ran 
down his beard and even unto the 
skirts of his garments, and as this con- 
stituted him the anointed priest of the 
Lord, so the Holy Spirit upon our 
Lord, the Apostles and their saintly 
footstep followers constitute these the 
Lord’s representative members and 
mouthpieces of Jehovah. Thus it is 
written prophetically of the Christ, 
Head and Body, “The Spirit of the 
Lord God is upon Me, because He 
hath anointed Me to preach the good 
tidings to the meek, to bind up the 
broken-hearted, etc.—Isaiah 61:1. 

Ciaiming this Divine authority to 
expound God’s Word to the extent of 
my ability, let me proceed; for I am 
one of those specially mentioned in 
His prayer saying, “Neither pray I 
for these (Apostles) alone, but for all 
also who shall believe on Me through 
their word.”—John 17:20. 


Where Lies the Burden of Proof. 


The Monitor claims that the burden 
of furnishing proof that there is no 
purgatory, no eternal torture, rests up- 
onme. This is strange! If the Moni- 
tor or anybody else had ever been to 
Purgatory or to eternal torment and 
could, therefore, testify to their claims 
as a matter of knowledge, those dis- 
puting their statements would not even 
then be called upon for proofs that 
there are no such places. It would 
still remain for those claiming to have 
seen Purgatory and hell and to have 


suffered there to give proofs of what 
they had seen and experienced. We 
are not accusing Christians, Catholic 
or Protestant, with being intentionally 
wrong. They are doubtless as honest 
as we were when we believed and 
taught the same heathenish doctrines, 
which St. Paul styles “doctrines of 
devils.” (1 Tim. 4:1.) We are mere- 
ly urging that all Christians, Catholic 
and Protestant, awake from the stupor 
of the dark past and go back to the 
simple and beautiful teachings of the 
Savior and His inspired twelve. We 
urge them to do this before they fall 
into the great gulf of modern infidelity 
which is rapidly swallowing up all the 
intelligent people of the world under 
the name of Higher Criticism, Evolu- 
tion, Theosophy, New Theology, etc. 
The Bible is being discarded because 
it is misunderstood—because it is sup- 
posed to be in accord with and the 
real foundation for the horrible mis- 
conceptions of the Divine Character 
and the Divine Plan most thoroughly 
believed by our forefathers for cen- 
turies past. 


The Monitor's Proof-Texts. 


The Monitor proceeds to give 
proofs (?) of a hell of fire and torture, 
but it says not a word respecting Pur- 
gatory—the very place which it, as a 
Catholic mouthpiece, claims will re- 
ceive the great mass of humanity for 
roasting, sizzling and freezing its 
saints. Why this oversight? Ah! we 
think now! It may have been because 
the Monitor knows that nobody knows 
anything more about purgatory than 
does itself, which is—nothing. It 
knows that there is not a word of 
Scripture teaching that there is such a 
place as purgatory. It knows that it 
is merely human tradition concocted 
long after the death of the inspired 
Apostles—tending greatly to make 
void the Word of God. 

Since the Monitor ignores purgatory 
we must assume that it takes the Pro- 
testant view of hell as being only al- 
ternative—the eternal-torturous abode 
of nearly all of Adam’s posterity. We 


protest that the fiction of purgatory 
has helped to make the Catholic view 
of the future a little more rational, 
saner, than the Protestant view. Nei- 
ther view is tolerable in our estima- 
tion. Both suggestions are travesties 
upon Divine Justice calculated to re- 
pel every reasonable mind, every lover 
of justice, every person of heart or 
sympathy. Endorsing literal fire and 
everlasting torture, 


Here are the Monitor's Words: 


“And with your leave, I now shall tell 
There is, and why there is, a hell. 


“The gentlest heart that ever beat, 
the kindest lips that ever spoke, have 
clearly told us for our warning that 
there is a place where those who will 
not glorify God’s mercy here and here- 
after shall glorify His justice by the 
double pain of loss and sense forever.” 

With these words, the editor pro- 
duces his weighty arguments and his 
proof that Jesus taught such a hell: 

1. St. Luke 16:19-31—the account 
of the “Rich Man and Lazarus.” 

2. St. Matthew 25:31-46—the par- 
able of the “Sheep and the Goats.” 

3. St. Mark 9:42-48—the Master’s 
words respecting the cutting off of a 
displeasing hand or of a foot, rather 
than be cast into hell fire, where their 
worm dieth not and the fire is never 
auenched. 

The Monitor then says: 

“That these and similar passages of 
Scripture touching the existence of 
hell and its two-fold everlasting pain 
of loss and sense are to be taken liter- 
ally, there can be no doubt. For it is 
2 rule of criticism, and of Biblical 
criticism in particular, always to take 
words in their literal meaning unless 
{here is a good reason for doing other- 
wise. Now, there is no such reason in 
the present case. The only reason 
with any show of force about it that 
might be advanced is the difficulty of 
understanding with absolute clearness 
and certainty how material fire acts on 
immaterial or spiritual being like the 
angelic nature or the human soul.” 

We agree with the Monitor and all 
. sensible people in the above statement, 
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and we want to point to some reasons 
why this method of interpretation 
overthrows the Monitor’s contention 
that these Scriptures are to be taken 
literally—as teaching that all except 
tollowers of Christ will suffer tortures 
everlastingly. Bear in mind that we 
are not discussing what the punish- 
ment for sin will be. We are not 
claiming that sinners will escape a just 
penalty for sin. We are claiming that 
eternal torture or purgatorial tortures 
for sinners would not be just, rational, 
sare punishments, but, on the contrary, 
would exemplify a brutality and devil- 
ishness which has no parallel in the 
most degraded of our fallen race. Let 
us examine the proof texts now in 
turn: 


Jesus Taught Parabolically. 


The Apostle records, as the Prophets 
had foretold, that Jesus opened His 
mouth in parables and in dark sayings 
and without a parable spake He not 
unto the people. (Matt. 13:34, 35.) 
This has been a part of our difficulty. 
We have taken the words of Jesus lit- 
erally when their very form should 
have shown us that they could not 
have been meant literally. Do we not 
use figures of speech to-day? For in- 
stance, if in conversation some one 
said to us, “When John Smith heard 
that, he burst into tears,” would we 
understand literally that John Smith 
burst and became a shower of tears? 
A certain judge, addressing a colored 
woman who spoke of her husband’s ill- 
treatment, asked her if she had tried 
the Apostle’s remedy of heaping coals 
of fire on his head. She replied, “No,” 
but that she had tried hot water with- 
out avail. An ignorant person might, 
perhaps, thus misunderstand the Apos- 
tle’s figurative language. But is that 
an excuse for us, who claim to be more 
intelligent, to misunderstand it? Do 
we not remember St. Peter’s words, 
“Think it not strange concerning the 
fiery trials which shall try you?” Who 
is foolish enough to suppose that St. 
Peter meant literal fire? Hear the 
Apostle Paul telling about the trials 
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of faith to be expected in the end of 
this Age: He says, “Every man’s work 
shall be tried so as by fire.” ‘Those who 
have built with gold and silver and 
precious stones will have their work 
approved. Those who have filled 
their ears with false doctrine—“wood, 
hay and stubble”—will find their work 
disapproved. The fire of that day will 
consume it. (Cor. 3:12-15.) 

St. Paul tells us that some will pass 
through that fire unscathed, and others 
will have their work destroyed, but 
will themselves be saved so as by fire. 
His intention clearly is that this Age 
will end with a great time of sifting 
along doctrinal lines. The false doc- 
trines represented by wood, hay and 
stubble, are now taking fire and will be 
entirely consumed, whereas all the 
truths of God’s Word symbolically 
represented by the Apostle as jewels 
of gold and silver and precious stones 
—these will stand the test and abide. 
Let us build our faith, then, with the 
proper materials which God’s Word 
supplies. And let us remember the 
Apostle’s words, to the effect that the 
Word of God is sufficient that the man 
of God may be thoroughly furnished. 
(2 Tim. 3:16.) And the implication of 
this is that the decisions of the coun- 
cils.of the “dark ages” are not only un- 
necessary for God’s people of to-day, 
but are injurious in proportion as they 
are out of alignment with the words 
of Jesus and the Apostles. 


(1). The Rich Man in Hell.—Luke 
16:19-31, 


Many of us in the past, like the 
Monitor, have viewed this as a literal 
account without noting the absurdity 
of so doing. According to the account, 
that rich man went to hell because he 
was rich, had plenty to eat every day, 
lived in a good house, wore some pur- 
ple clothing and some fine linen. Not 
a word is said about his being profane 
or wicked. If these be grounds for go- 
ing to eternal torment we should all 
begin to discard all purple-colored 
garments, to wear no fine linen, to fast 
and generally to get poor. Evidently 
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the majority of people have not this 
view of matters, but are living as near- 
ly like that rich man as they know 
how. Does such an interpretation seem 
rational? Or should we seek an inter- 
pretation that would not take these 
statements so literally as they read 
and as the Monitor advocates? Look 
at the other side of the parable—the 
poor beggar, foul, ulcerated, hungry, 
licked by dogs, was carried to Abra-: 
nham’s bosom—not a word about his 
saintship or any other qualification. Do 
the editors or any of the employees of 
the Monitor office hope ever to get to 
the future heavenly bliss, and are they 
striving to be just like that beggar in 
all particulars? And if they should 
reach Abraham’s bosom, might it not 
be that the old gentleman’s arms 
would be full of beggars after eighteen 
hundred years? This is the literal in- 
terpretation of our Lord’s words which 
the Monitor advocates as so reasonable 
as not to require interpretation sym- 
bolically. Well, the Monitor has its 
right to its opinion, and it may be that 
we are obtuse. For the sake of other 
obtuse people, we will proceed to give 
an interpretation of our Lord’s words 
as we believe they were meant to be 
understood—as a parable: 

The rich man represents the Jewish 
nation. His favor with God was rep- 
resented as riches. The rich man’s 
bountiful table represented the Divine 
promises given, up to that time, exclu- 
sively to the Jew. Thus St. Paul inter- 
prets the Jewish “table” of blessing in 
Romans 11:9. The rich man’s purple 
represented the royalty which be- 
longed to the Jews under the Divine 
promise that Messiah’s Kingdom 
should be established through the Seed 


of King David. The rich man’s fine 


linen symbolized righteousness or jus- 
tification imputed to the Jewish nation 
year by year through their atonement 
—-sacrifices. 

The beggar at the rich man’s gate 
represented the reverent and devout of 
the Gentiles and the outcasts of the 
Jews who hungered and thirsted for a 
share in the Divine promises given to 
the Jews. They got only occasionally 
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crumbs of comfort. The beggar’s sores 
and nakedness represent his unworthy 
condition—sin-sick. The dogs, his 
companions, represented fellow-Gen- 
tiles; for all Gentiles were styled 
“dogs” by the Jews. As samples of 
the “crumbs” which fell from the rich 
man’s table we note the healing of 
the centurion’s servant and the healing 
of the daughter of the Syro-Phoeni- 
cian woman. To the latter, when first 
she asked, Jesus said: “It is not fitting 
to take the children’s bread and give it 
to the dogs.” The woman recognized 
the metaphor immediately—the Jew 
occupied a place of favor represented 
by children. She, as a Gentile, was in 
disfavor as a Gentile dog. Her reply 
was: “Yea, Lord, yet the dogs eat of 
the crumbs which fall from the child- 
ren’s table.” (Mark 7:25-30.) Jesus 
rewarded her faith by giving her a 
crumb of favor, the healing of her 
daughter. (Mark 7:25-30.) If, now, 
we have located the rich man and the 
beggar of this parable, let us see how 
they died and what was accomplished 
for them: 

The poor man represented a class 
who died to their estrangement from 
God and His promises and favors. This 
occurred three and a half years after 
the cross when Cornelius the Cen- 
turion, the first Gentile received into 
the Church, received his blessing, and 
when the door of opportunity opened 
before all honest and sincere Gentiles 
just as widely as to the Jew. There 
“the middle wall of partition was 
broken down.” The humble and faith- 
ful, hungering and thirsting, were car- 
ried by the angels, the ministers of 
God, not literally to Abraham’s bosom, 
but to that which the expression sym- 
bolizes. Abraham is styled the father 
of the faithful. All the faithful in 
Christ Jesus are recognized Abra- 
ham’s children, and as such are re- 
ceived figuratively to His bosom. Thus 
the Apostles writes the Gentiles (Eph. 
2:12, 13), Ye were aliens, strangers, 
foreigners to the commonwealth of Is- 
rael, but are now brought nigh and 
vecome children of God through faith 
—the children of Abraham, who typi- 
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fied the Heavenly Father, even as 
Isaac typified the Redeemer.—See 
Galatians 3:29. 


The Rich Man in Hades. 


All scholars are aware that in the 
Bible the Greek word hades in the 
New Testament is the equivalent of 
the Hebrew word sheol in the Old Tes- 
tament. All are aware that these 
words signify the tomb, the state of 
death, and not a place of suffering or 
torture, at all. The word that is ren- 
dered hell fire in our English Bibles is 
a different word, namely, Gehenna, 
which we will consider later. 

If hades signifies the state of death, 
the tomb, how could the “rich man” 
suffer there? We reply that the rich 
man is to be viewed from two different 
standpoints—national and individual. 
Nationally the Jew went into hades— 
their kingdom and nationality have 
been buried for eighteen centuries; but 
individually the Jews are very much 
alive, and for all of these eighteen cen- 
turies that their nationality has been 
buried, they have been suffering injus- 
tices and tortures, and, alas, chiefly 
from those calling themselves Christ- 
ians, but denying both the power and 
the spirit of Christianity. There is an 
impassable gulf between the saintly 
Lazarus class and the Jews. God has 
not wished that the Jewish nation 
should amalgamate with other nations 
nor with Christendom. He has a special 
work for the Jews to do in the near fu- 
ture, and for this very purpose He has 
preserved them as a people for now 
thirty-five hundred years. In his suf- 
ferings the Jew at times has made an 
appeal, desiring that the Lazarus class 
might give a symbolical drop of water 
—of comfort and refreshment; but 
this has been denied. As an illustra- 
tion of such an appeal, many of us re- 
member the Jewish protest against 
Russian persecutions and their request 
of Mr. Roosevelt, when President, that 
he intervene. President Roosevelt ex- 
pressed sympathy, but declared com- 
pliance with the request impossible, as 
it would be a violation of the comity o 
nations. 
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It looms ahead like a long battleship, painted for times of peace. 


arched bridge leads from the hotel to its adjunct, the Casin 


“THE KING’S HOUSE” 


HE KING is a moody person 

and every mood demands a 

setting. Does his exalted 

whim require the roar of the 
sea and the prospect of bleak cliffs 
and mountains of spray, the setting for 
his mood must be provided while the 
mood lasts. Days when the king has 
a fancy for flowers, mellow sunlight 
and tranquility the royal gardener 
must be in readiness for the royal 
humor. So must the king’s forester 
know the greenest groves, the steepest 
mountain paths and the stillest forest 
pools when his majesty’s thoughts turn 
upon such scenes. Then, again, the 
king longs for gaiety, bright colors, 
music, laughter and the appendages of 
the court; certainly these, too, must be 
had when the royal humor turns upon 
them. 

Since kings are passing and their 
whims with them, we no longer map, 
build and garden for a royal fancy, 
but the prince of moods in this age, 
and of moods as peremptory as kingly 
humors, is the tourist. The man who 
builds and gardens for the imaginative 
traveler or the equally imaginative 
“vacationist,” who will rest in his own 


way at any cost, must provide a sepa- 
rate setting for every tourist mood, and 
in this sense nature and the ingenious 


builder have succeeded admirably in 
the “King’s House,” the Casa del Rey 
of Santa Cruz. 

The house itself is the apotheosis of 
the old California mission. It is just 
such a structure as the brothers in 
brown would have built had they been 
provided with the materials. There is 
nothing that would jar upon their sense 
of simplicity and simple elegance. 
They loved flowering patios full of 
yellow sunlight and the ripple of clear 
water, and the gardens of Casa del Rey 
are as tranquil and sunny as those of 
any cloister. They loved the soft 
lights, subdued colors and simple fur- 
nishings of their low rooms, and the 
cream-colored walls and dark ma- 
hogany of Casa del Rey would have 
been a delight to the temperamental 
brothers. 

The traveler or rest-seeker who has 
a liking for an atmosphere of peace 
and cloisteral simplicity will find it in 
Casa del Rey, and the Oriental rugs on 
the floor of the garden room, the mas- 
sive fireplace and perfect appointments 
of his apartments will not disturb his 
sense of the fitness of things in any 
degree. 

Then there is the Casino and the 
beach for his playful, noisy, joyful 
mood, and the smooth bay of Monterey 
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merging into the Pacific to gratify his 
hunger for an expanse of water, and 
the cliffs if he is hunting out the wild 
and rugged, the steep Santa Cruz 
range, with its redwood groves, moun- 
tain streams and winding canyons 
when the sylvan fever seizes him, and 
all the dancing, gayly garbed crowds, 
and merriment of the summer resort 
when he is sociably inclined. There 
are in all quarters good mountain re- 
sorts, pleasant seashore places, and 
quiet, mission-like retreats, but here in 
Santa Cruz in the King’s House the 
kingly tourist has them all together, 
and when his mood changes, he does 
not have to pack his baggage to find 
the setting for his whim, but simply 
turns to his left or his right and strolls 
into the environment his immediate 
taste requires. 

Casa del Rey is not yet a year old, 
but because there is little that is gar- 
ish about it, little time was required 
to give it that well-seasoned aspect so 
essential to comfort. It is a house of 
300 rooms, clustered about the two 
flower-grown patois, and is connected 
by a bridge of three arches with the 
dining rooms, ball room and sun par- 
lors in the Casino on the beach. There 
is something Moorish about the Casino 
—upon it little towers and architec- 
tural embroidery of all sorts have been 
lavished. And yet it does not contrast 


sa Del Rey, at Santa Cruz, California, the house of the double garden. A triple- 
ina blaze of color at the edge of a golden bathing beach. 


at all unpleasantly with the simplicity 
of the Casa del Rey itself, with its fa- 
cade and its niches where the mission 
bells should hang, its projecting beams 
and red-tiled roof. Indeed, the two 
structures are in a sense symbols of 
the Oriental element in the character 
of Old Spain, and the chaste and sim- 
ple element in the character of the 
New Spain. 

The Casino proper is a vast play- 
room where one can indulge any im- 
pulse, from the childish desire to peep 
into slot machines to the enjoyment of 
very excellent band music. On the 
second floor are the dining rooms re- 
served for the guests at Casa del Rey 


- and the sun parlors where one may 


lounge in wicker chairs and look out 
over the bay of Monterey, where it 
merges into the broad Pacific, and 
where the Pacific in turn seems to drop 
into nothingness. The same view may 
be had from the grill room, which is 
a vast, bay-window jutting out almost 
over the surf. There is an exquisite 
sense of luxury in dining at a table 
by the window, enjoying perfect ser- 
vice and good music, while you look 
across the smooth water, dotted with 
white sails to dimly outlined hills on 
the opposite shore of the crescent bay. 

The water is much in evidence, bath- 
ers, yachtsmen and cliff climbers are 
incessantly enjoying their several 
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Turning right or left, one sees, by a purpose of the builders that is inspirational, 
a patio full of yellow light, musical with the tinkle of a fountain, splashed with the 
purples and crimsons of luxuriant bloom. 


sports, yet it is so easy to forget the 
sea when it grows monotonous in Santa 
Cruz. You walk a few blocks up Cliff 
street from Casa del Rey, dip into the 
valley behind the ridge which fringes 
the seashore, and you are in a realm 
of forests, placid valleys and _ tall 
mountains where the roar of the sea 
never penetrates and its resounding 
note is replaced by soft redwood lyrics 
as the wind filters through the 
brarches of the giants. 

There are days in Santa Cruz, as in 
every town by the sea, when the wind 
from the ocean carries a bank of fog 
over the ridge, and a chill into the val- 
leys, and it is then that the patios are 
appreciated. The fountains and the 
flower beds seem to glow in the re- 
flected light of the cream colored walls, 
and on the darkest days the patios are 
warm and bright. The garden room, 
between the patios and immediately 
behind the lobby is another retreat 
from the fog, for with the fire blazing 
in the broad hearth and the view 


through the French windows on either 
side of the cheerful gardens a sense of 
cheer and comfort is engendered in the 
bleakest spirit on the bleakest day. 


The material comforts of the hotel 
have not been neglected in providing 
atmosphere and a setting for the tour- 
ist’s fancies. While the hotel is a 
monument to simplicity and good taste 
the standard luxuries of a metropolitan 
hostelry have been provided, and the 
tourist who goes to Santa Cruz to in- 
dulge his imaginative faculties need 
not do so at the expense of his physi- 
cal comfort. There are parlor suites 
for those who desire them, and the ma- 
jority of the rooms are provided with 
baths. There is not an apartment in 
the building which is not well lighted 
by the sun. 

Casa del Rey is not strictly a sum- 
mer resort. Provision has been made 
for the entertainment of guests in win- 
ter, steam heat is installed in the rooms 
reserved for winter use, and prepara- 
tions are now being made to serve 
meals in the garden room before the 
open fire. 

Such is the Casa del Rey, the house 
of the king, where the guest may im- 
agine himself a cowled monk, a fash- 
ionable “vacationist,” a seaman or a 
wood nymph, and never encounter a 
discord in his fancies. 
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OCTOBER 1911 


Monthly 


Read the October Overland Monthly. It will prove a rich treat for all who 
want entertainment, information and mental refreshment. 


READ— 


Pastor Russell and the “Monitor” ' 


The Essay by REV. C. T. RUSSELL, Pastor of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Tabernacle, whose high standing in both theology and philosophy 
makes his utterances of the highest value. 


Fiction by the best Western authors. Verse by clever poets. 


Discussions by able writers. 


Features of Unusual Interest 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY 
21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


$1.50 a year ALL NEWS STANDS 
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HOTELS and SUMMER RESORTS 


CASA DEL REY 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


300-room fireproof hotel. 
Large and well-appointed 
beach. 

Everything new and first-class. 


grill room facing the 


AN UP-TO-DATE MODERN HOTEL. 


Lake Gounty Automobile 
Transportation Go, 


Passengers carried by AUTOMOBILE and 
STAGES from PIETA to HIGHLAND SPRINGS, 
LAKEPORT, KELSEYVILLE, S@DA BAY, BART- 
LETT SPRINGS and UPPER LAKE. Fine moun- 
tain road. Time for lunch at Pieta. Charges on 
automobiles extra in addition to regular one-way 
stage fare to Highland Springs, $1.50; Lakeport, $2; 
Keyseyville, $2. Tickets on sale at office North- 
western Pacific R. R. Co., Ferry Building, 
Francisco, or 874 Market street, or address this 
office at Lakeport, Cal. . 


THE QUEEN OF LAKE COUNTY RESORTS 


Highland Springs 


OPEN THE YEAR ROUND. New and strictly 
first-class management. Information and book- 
lets regarding Highland Springs, may be ob- 
tained at the Peck-Judah Free Information Bureau, 
789 Market street. For particulars, address W. H. 
MARSHALL, Proprietor, Highland Springs, Lake 
County, Cal. 


SEIGLER 


HOT SPRINGS, Lake County. Natural hot baths 
for rheumatism, stomach trouble, malaria, etc. 
Swimming pond, baths free. $10 to $14 a week. 
Automobile livery. MISS M. SPAULDING, Seigler, 
Lake County, Cal. 
CO., 789 Market street, San Francisco. 


San - 


Information PECK-JUDAH 


Hotel del 


Motto: “BEST OF EVERYTHING.” 
.Most Delightful Climate on Earth. 


AMERICAN PLAN 
Summer Rates—$3.50 per day and upward. 


Power boats from the hotel meet passengers from 
the north on the arrival of the Pacific Coast S. §. 
Company steamers. Golf, Tennis, Polo and other 
outdoor sports every day in the year. New 700- 
foot ocean pier for fishing. Boating and bathing 
are the very best. Send for booklet to MORGAN 
ROSS, Manager, Coronado Beach, Cal., or see H. F. 
NORCROSS, Agent, 334 So. Spring St., Los Angeles. 
Tel. A 6789; Main 3917. 


TALLAC and 
BROCKWAY 
Lake Tahoe 


The scenic resorts that have made Lake Tahoe 
famous. Opened June Ist, under same management 
as in past years. Fishing season opened June Ist; 
June and July fishing always best. 


LAWRENCE & COMSTOCK, 


Tallac, Cal. and Brockway, Cal. 


Anderson Springs 


The springs that did the business in Lake 
County last year. Now open. ‘The greatest resort 
for health and pleasure; the only natural mineral 
steam baths in Lake County. Natural hot sulphur 
and Iron Baths. Board—$10 to $14 per week. No 
extra charge for baths. How to reach the Springs 
—Take Oakland ferry at 7:40 a. m., or S. P. train 
to Calistoga, arrive 11:30 for lunch; Spiers stage 
to springs; arrive at Anderson Springs at 4 p. m., 
distance 21 miles. Fare, $7 round trip from San 
Francisco. Address all communications to MISS 
ROSE ANDERSON, Anderson Springs, Middletown, 
Lake County, Cal. 

NOTE.—Best route for autos is via steamer to 
Vallejo, thence through Napa, Calistoga, and Mid- 
dletown. Perfect roads all the way. 
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MOUNTAIN TAVERN 


NOW OPEN 


Three hours from San Francisco, on the Rus- 
sian River. Two miles of fine boating and bath- 
~“e: livery and auto; hunting and fishing; 


ducing; good music; raise our berries, fruit, 
ete.: big fireplace; no bar. One and one-half 
miles trom Healdsburg; bus meets trains. $3 


a day; $12 to $18 per week. Special rates to 
families. 
Trout hatchery in connection. 


A. M. EWING, Healdsburg, Cal. 


Beach Hill I 


SANTA CRUZ NOW OPEN 
Popular family resort overlooking beach. Ad- 
dress MISS A. PORTER, Santa Cruz, Cal. Phone 


Santa Cruz 238. 


THE ABBEY 


Mill Valley 


First-class hotel; tent cottages with hot and cold 
running water; rates, $12.50 and up; fine tennis 
court. Address Box 786, or Phone 761. 


Hotel de Redwood 


In the heart of the Redwoods. 
Laurel, Santa Cruz Mountains. $8 week. 
J. E. SEROY, Lessee and Manager. address, 
Wrights, R. F. D., Cal. R. R. Cal. 
Telephone. 

Meet parties at train on notification. 


Willow Ranch and Redwood Heights 


Grandest view in the Santa Cruz Mountains, over- 
looking the ocean and beach. Delightfully located 
in the Redwoods, five miles from Santa Cruz. 
Spring water, fruit, milk, excellent table, bath 
houses, swimming pool, daily mail. Phone Santa 
Cruz 8J13. Free conveyances. $7 per week. MRS. 
M. J. CRANDELL, Santa Cruz, Cal. 


Among the Pines THE OAKS 


The finest equipped 
mountain resort in the Sierras is THE OAKS at Applegate. 
All kinds of amusements. Saddle and driving horses; our 
own fruits and vegetables, large dairy; good trout fishing 
and hunting, No consumptives. 

Fare Round Trip $5.35. Illustrated booklet and rates write to 

AL. KUHN, Applegate, Cal. or 
PECK-JUDAH INFORMATION BUREAU, San Francisco 


miles -from 


PARAISO 


Hot Springs 


Now’s the Time to Visit California’s 
Real Paradise 


Weather and scenery unsurpassed. Only 4 hours 
from San Francisco. Wonderful natural hot soda 


and sulphur; guaranteed for rheumatism, eves, kid- 4 


ney and all stomach troubles. New gara Expert 
masseurs. Rates, $12 to $16, including bat “4 Round 
trip $6.35, including auto. Roads perfect, autos al- 
ready running daily. Leave Third and Townsend 
8:05 a. m.: First and Broadway, Oakland, 7:17 a. 


m. Booklets Peck-Judah; Bryan’s, 149 Montgomery 
street, or H. H. McGOWAN, Prop. and Manager, 
Monterey County. 


The favorite re- | 


sort for tourists, 
sight seers, health 
and pleasure- 
seekers. A 
greater variety of 
mineral waters 
than in any other 
place in America. 
The only natural 
mineral, steam 


HOT SPRINGS 


and hammam 


bath, having 
great curative qualities. We positively cure rheu- 
matism and stomach trouble. The hotel and bath, 
houses have been thoroughly renovated and put 
in excellent shape for this season. Our table will 
be supplied with the best the market affords. The 
road from Cloverdale has been widened and put in 
splendid order for staging and automobiles. All 
kinds of amusements, including dancing 
evening. Round-trip ticket good for six months via 
Cloverdale, $8. Good hunting and fishing. Rates, 
$2.50 to $3 per day. $14 to $16 per week. Children 
from $7 to $9 per week. Special rates for families 
and long-termers. For further information, call on 


Peck-Judah Information Bureau, 789 Market street, 


or address R. H. CURRY, Proprietor, The Geysers, 
California. 


The Anchorage 


The Most Beautiful Spot in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains. 

for health and pleasure. First-class table, cottages, © 
tents, tennis, croquet, dancing, fishing, swimming, 
etc.; 50 acres redwood, pine and madrone; altitude 
1900 feet; rates $9 and $11. Meets trains by appoint- 
ment at Alma Station, S. P.; round trip from San 
Francisco, $2.50. Address CLAUDE C. MOORE, 
Patchin, Sauta Clara Co. Tel. Alma 57. 


HOTEL BEN LOMOND 


At Ben Lomond, Santa Cruz County, Cal. 
Beautifully located on the San Lorenzo River. 
Finest of trout fishing, boating, etc. Only nine miles 
from beach, Santa Cruz. First-class accommoda- 


tions, electric lighted rooms, baths attached. Terms4 


$2.50 per day. $14 to $16 per week. Special rates to 
families. Fares—Sunday, round trip, $2.50; Satur- 
day to Monday, $3; good to October 31, $3.50. For 
further particulars send for booklet or apply Peck- 
Judah Co., 789 Market St., San Francisco. 
train 8:10 a. m.. 3:15 p. m., 34 and Townsend Sts., 
8:27 a. m., 2:27 p. m., Oakland pier. 

CHATFIELD & KASPAREK, Props. 
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It Touches DOWN 
‘ ING 7] | | On the Keys 
4 


Player 


There is Only One Correct Way to Playa. 


Piano and that is Down on the Keys 


| [= would seem unnecessary to reiterate such a self-evident — 
fact. But we call your attention to this fundamental in 
| piano playing because every piano player manufacturer, except 
- Melville Clark, is selling an instrument that does not play 
| directly down on the keys. 


| The greatest discovery in the world of music was the principle of the piano-forte 

credited to Bartholomeo Christofori and applied by him in 1707 to the first piano. 
Through all the improvements that have been made since that time the great 
musicians and master builders not only have retained, but have emphasized the 
necessity of the principle that a piano must be played with a downward stroke 
on the keys. 


The Melville Clark Piano Company owns, under U. S. patents, the exclusive right to 
make an inside player that plays directly down on the keys. Because of these patents Melville 
Clark’s Apollo is the only pian >-player in the world that actually has the human touch. 


Instead of buying «n instrument that destroys the efficiency of the piano, you 
should buy an Apollo which plays all the 88 notes with a downward stroke 


With the Apollo you can, at will, instantly omit the melody, play only the accompa- 

| niment, and play it in any desired key. Any instrument that cannot do this must be old style. 
Vs Write at once and learn more about the Apollo, the player-piano that owns exclusively the 
a Metronome Motor, the Clark Transposing Device, the Clark Accentor, and other things 
‘at, that make it a complete musician. 


The Melville Clark Piano Company °!? Fine Art Building 


Chicago 
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AMONDS 
FOR MEN 


any time you want the mo money 


We Don’t R 


Require Deposit. 
yee on't find the greatest 


Our Diamond Book Free. 
If you are interested in 
diamond bargains we have 
a free copy for you. Send 

for it today and learn the j 
Basch safe way to buy per- 
fect cut brilliant diamonds 


under a legal guarantee for 

ete., all “hus: only $97.50 per Carat. You 

trated in our Diam cannot buy a diamond intelli- 
— gently without it 


DIAMONDS 


VE Our price of $97.50 per Carat places that beautiful diamond 
SAVE MONEY” ithin your reach. 00 $ 
Carat. Carat. % Carat $8.25. \ Carat $17.50. % Carat $45.00. Co 


Our Money Back Guarantee ~ ar written contract to pay 


Full purchase price allowed in exchange. 
weight, quality and value guaranteed. 


Our guarantee means postees safety in 
diamond buying and proves — wonderful va 


‘e ship any diamond at our expense for your in- 
nm you ever saw k. 


es and will thank you for the opportunity of showing 


GENUINE PERFECT CUT $97.: 
LEGALLY GUARANTEED 


Regular price $135. to $150.00 per 


Compare our price with others 


in cash for your diamond 
Exact 


ue we give you for $97.50 per Carat 


a 50 + cent saving. send it 
oar goods. 


you, thereby saving you 
the profits of all middle- 
men. 

Tear out our name and 
address and write to 


Tiffany Rings, f ri 
L. BASCH & CO., b hes, La Vallieres, ete 
354 S. State Street, | Biatond — 


Dept A >hicago, 


Use KEROSENE 
Engine FREE! 


Amazing ‘DETROIT” 


Kero- 


cone, , ine shipped on 15 days’ 
rial, proves kerosene 
Boe safest. most powerful 


fuel. If satisfied, 
price ever given on reliable farm 
engine; if not, pay nothing. 


Gasoline Going Up! 


Automobile owners are 
burning up so much gaso- 
line that the world’s supply 
is running short. Gasoline 
is Sc to higher 
oil. Still go ng up 

pate of coal oil do 

hree pints gasoline. No 
waste, no no 
explosion from coal oil. 


‘Amazing “DETROIT” 


The azine is the only engine that handles 
coal oll successfully; uses alcoh!, gasoline and benzine, 
too. Starts without cranking. Basic patent—only three moving 
parts — ro cams—no sprockets—no gears—no valves—the utmost 
ia sunplicity, power and strength. Mounted on skids. Al! sizes, 
2to 20h p . in stock ready to ship. Complete engine tested just 
hefure crating. Comes all ready to run. wep, saws, ya 
ehurns, separates milk, grinds feed, shells corn. runs 
electric-lighting plant. Prices (stripped), $29 uD. 

Sentany placeon 15 days’ Free Trial. Don’ ‘ buy an engine 
vou nore amazing, money-saving. power-saving 
“DETROIT.” Thousandsin use Coste only pustal to find 
out. If be are first in your neighborhood to write, we will allow 
yeu Special Extra-Low Introductory price. Write! 

Detroit. Mich 


Detroit Enzine Works 117 Bellevue Ave.. 


Harbin Springs 


NEW MANAGEMENT; NEWLY FURNISHED 
THROUGHOUT; NEW SERVICE; EXCELLENT 
TABLE. Our own garden, orchard and dairy. Fam- 
ovs hot and cold curative mineral waters free to 
guests. Masseur, Roger Cornell. Trout fishing; deer 
hunting; gymnasium, livery, drives, trails, automo- 
bile trips, hotel. cottages, tents. Room, board and 
baths, $12 per week and up. Inquire at 8S. P. Of- 
fices; Examiner, 74 Geary St.; Peck-Judah’s, 789 
Market St.; or BOOTH, CARR & BOOTH, Proprie- 
tors. Harbin Springs, Lake County. 


The Peninsula Hotel 


SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA. 


‘ts one of the Coast’s greatest hostelries, located in 
the midst of a garden. All the comforts possible in 
a quiet nook, but 30 minutes from San Francisco. 
Rates on application. 

JAS. H. DOOLITTLE, Manager. 


BOYS! GIRLS! Money After School! Send us your 
name and address. We will send you twenty packages of 
our ‘Handy Sheet Bluing."’ You can sell them after school 

Send = one dollar and keep one dollar. 
M. A. NUM, Box s4, Downs, Kansas 


GO ON THE STAGE. Will tell you how! Write for 


descriptive circular. It's Free. 
ZIEBARTH CO., 2108 W. 2ist Pl., Chicago 


Hot Springs, Ark. Jacksonville, Fla. Portland, Me. White Plains, N. Y. Columbas, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Cal. Atlanta, Ga. Grand Rapids Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. I. 
san Francisco, Cal. Dwight, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 812 N. Broad St. Columbia, S. C. 
Wedt Haven, Conn. Marion, Ind. Manchester, N. H. Pittsburg, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Washington, D. C. Lexington, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. London, England 


For Liquor and 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years. 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Drug Using 
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ENTIRELY REBUILT SINCE THE FIRE ON 
THE ORIGINAL MARKET STREET SITE 


7 Reproducing all the features for which the old Palace was 
famous, including the beautiful Sun Court (as shown above), 
with many others exclusively its own. 

4 Occupies two acres in the heart of San Francisco banking 
and business district. Reached by all street cars. 

7 Noted in two hemispheres for the magnificence of the Grand 
Sun Court, the Men’s Grills, Ladies’ Restaurants, Golden 
Ballroom, Reception Rooms, Tea Rooms, etc., as well as for 
the superior service and unequaled cuisine. 

¥ Has accommodations for one thousand guests. 

7 Operated on the European plan, rates from $2.50 per day 
upward. 

{ Palace carriages and automobiles meet all trains and steamers 
Reservations can be made by telegraph or wireless at Hotel’s 
expense. 

@ Under the same old management of Palace Hotel Company. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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The 1912 Everitt 


An Extraordinary Automobile Announcement 


The 1912 Self-Starting Everitt “Six-48” 
Price, Fully Equipped, $1850 


Six And Four-Cylinder Self-Starting Cars Of The Very Highest Character— 


All Chrome-Nickel Steel Construction— Big Wheels and Tires—Demountable 
Rims—Completely Equipped, With Top, Windshield And Speedometer—Prices 
$1850 and $1500 Respectively, And The Splendid “Everitt 30” For $1250 


At last anyone can buy a strictly first-class | ing by a push button on the dash; it has big 
Six-Cylinder car, of the very highest character, %4x4-inch Wheels and Tires and Demountable 
for less than $4000. Rims; a 115-inch Wheel Base; genuine Honey- 

Think what this announcement means! A 9°™> Radiator of the Cellular Type; a Double 

a Drop Frame; Dual Ignition; and is com- 
magnificent ‘‘Six,’’ comparable only with pletely equipped with Top, Windshield 
the finest of its type; built throughout ’ 

3 aud Speedometer, all at the price 
—asare only a few of the very best— of $1500 
of costly Chrome-Nickel Steel; 
Self-Starting—no cranking; This new ** Four,’ like the 
with big 86x4-inch Wheels Everitt ‘Six 48,’’ is a car you 
and Tires and Demountable can compare, in appearance, 
Rims; Long Wheel Base of ability and excellence of manu- 
12614-inches; Fully Equipped, with facture, and without the slightest 
Top, Windshield and Speedometer; reservation or apology, with what you 
containing evervthing you could ask of the consider the very finest cars of its type, 
best $4000 car—and all at @ price of $1850 regardless of cost. 

And, like all the new EvERITTs, itis manu- The Standard “‘Everitt 30” for $1250 
factured completein one factory by the latest During 1911 the standard ‘‘ Everitt 30”’ 


automatic machinery ; its design and manu- won for itself universal recognition as ‘‘ the 
facture is supervised by three experts of @ pest$1500 car on the market.”’ It was admit- 


national reputation; its inspection is probably 
tle most severe given an automobile; and its 
pcrformance—as judged by everyone who has 
tried it—is wonderful—simply wonderful' 


The New Everitt “‘Four-36” For $1500 


But, extraordinary as is this ‘‘Six,’’ the 
1912 Everitt® line offers still another new 
model equally as remarkable. 


This is the new ‘‘ Four,’’ rated at 36 Horse- 
Power, but actually almost unlimited in 
power, speed and ability. Like the ‘‘Six,’’ it 
is built throughout of the incomparable 
Chrome-Nickel Steel; it has the unfailing 


tedly the greatest value offered in any medium- 
priced automobile 

Its manufacture will be continued, and the car still 
further improv ¢d for 1912; but by reason of many factory 
economies, itis possible to offer this splendid car at a 
new price of $1250. And this includes Complete Equip- 
ment, with Top and Windshield. 

The new models are ready. Our Advance Catalog 
tells the whole story. fend for it— today 


Metzger Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Send me your 1912 Advance Catalog and name of 
nearest Everitt Dealer. 


Everrrr Compressed-Air Self-Starter, operat- O. M. 2 


H. O. CO. 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
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This is the intermediate of three six- 
cylinder Peerless Cars offered for 1912. 
The long stroke motor has an abundance 
of power, and flexibility adequate to 
exacting demands in touring or city use. 4 


Lill 


The bodies, Phaeton, Torpedo and 
Touring, all are of the fore-door type, 
with inside drive; they are roomy, com- 
fortable, and individual in design. 

Ask for catalogue describing this oe) 
; model, the ‘‘38-Six,’”’ the ‘‘60-Six’’ and — 
the ‘‘40-Four.”’ — 


A DyNAMo ELEcTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEM and a highly — 


perfected, mechanical Air Pump for inflating tires are — 
standard in the Peerless equipment for 1912. These 

important conveniences realize service from the motor — 
that would otherwise be unavailable. They are instances — 


of Peerless completeness. 


You are invited to visit our Salesroom. 


Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle — 
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HOLDS MORE ROAD RECORDS THAN ALL OTHER 
MAKES OF CARS COMBINED 


A List follows: 


Los Angeles to San Francisco (Coast route) . 14.49 Los Angeles to Santa Barbara ............ 3.08 
Los Angeles to San Francisco (Inland)....17.45 Los Angeles to Santa Maria .........+.«. ++ 6.25 
Los Angeles to San Francisco and return. .32.35 San Francisco to Del Monte and return.... 6.30 
Up the valley and down the coast.......... 39.08 Oakland Mole to Sacramento ............ 2.46.45 
Los Angeles to Bakersfield ...........«+. 4.25 Oakland to San Francisco via San Jose .1.50.19 
Los Angeles tO Fresno 8.26 


On April 8th-9th at the Los Angeles Motordrome the Cadillac covered 1,448 miles in twenty-four 
onsecutive hours—the greatest mileage ever made by an American car in a twenty-four hour race. 


Morgan-Wright Tires and the K. W. Lighting System used. 


P. T. PRATHER, Mgr. 


San Francisco 
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